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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


For some years there has been a growing appreciation of 
the possible contribution of psychology to the daily life and 
work of high school and college students. Several manuals 
of self-help, embodying certain of the psychological principles 
relating to study and learning, have been written for the use 
of college students. Some of these have proved extremely 
helpful, notwithstanding serious weaknesses or shortcomings. 
It is a most difficult task to write a suitable manual of this 
kind, — one which is sufficiently simple, concrete, and practi- 
cal, while at the same time scientifically sound, free from 
over-statement, and not too discursive or “preachy.” 

It seems to me that the guide prepared by Dr. Fenton, 
judged by all the above standards, is by far the best that 
has been written. Certainly it is the only one which is 
equally adapted for use with high school and college stu- 
dents. So simple is the vocabulary and so clear the exposi- 
tion, that hardly a paragraph is to be found in the entire 
book which is not fully intelligible to the average high school 
freshman. This has been accomplished without sacrifice of 
scientific accuracy, without literary exaggeration, and with- 
out “writing down” to a juvenile level. Both in content 
and form the book will appeal to the teacher or to the college 
senior as well as to the college freshman or the high school 
student. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that here is a book that 
deserves to be read and studied as a text by every high school 
student, every college student, and every normal school 
student in America. Indeed, the principles of mental hygiene 
which it sets forth are of fundamental importance for every 
one who works with his brain. 

It is especially to be hoped that courses of instruction along 


the lines of Dr. Fenton’s book will become more common in 
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the high school. If postponed until the freshman year of 
college, or even until the senior year of high school, the 
potential results are greatly reduced. Of those who enter 
high school, less than a third remain to graduate, and of these 
probably less than half ever attend a college or university. 
Although it is well recognized that a good deal of this mortal- 
ity is a natural result of inferior ability, investigations have 
shown that a large proportion of it is due to ineffective 
methods of study, inadequate self-direction, and lack of pur- 
pose. Iam convinced that the number of failures and elimi- 
nations would be greatly reduced if a book like Self-Direction 
and Adjustment were made required reading for all high school 
freshmen. Apart from this effect, such a requirement would 
help materially to make the work of all the students more 
systematic, more purposeful, and therefore more successful 
and satisfying. 
Lewis M. TERMAN 


SELF-DIRECTION AND 
ADJUSTMENT 


CHAPTER ONE 
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INTRODUCTORY 


Tue method of diagnosis, as when a doctor examines some 
one who is ill, is usually a search for frailty rather than for 
strength; for disease, not for health. Habit influences us 
to look first for faults in attempting to better the effective- 
ness of our minds, and to concentrate our efforts on over- 
coming them. There is, however, another phase in true 
diagnosis. It is the recognition of our strong points. All of 
us have our faults. Perfection is an elusive ideal which we 
can never reach. But though our faults are ever with us to 
cause us trouble, we must not overlook our strengths, which 
help us toward what we desire. In self-analysis and at- 
tempted self-adjustment, though perhaps the chief emphasis 
will be turned toward the removal of weaknesses, it is also 
important, while trying to destroy bad qualities, to remember 
your good ones. In fact (in the long run), your value to 
society will depend upon whether or not you discover your own 
talents, and this in turn will determine not merely whether 
you do more and better work, but also whether you enjoy a 
fuller, richer, and more joyous life. 

The purpose of this book is to try to help you to find out 
both what can be improved in your attitudes and methods of 
study, and also what is at present of value and service in 
your approach to the intellectual life. You must try to 
recognize your strengths as well as your frailties. This book 
attempts to aid you-in adjusting yourself to those needs and 
conditions of student life wherein you are least efficient. 
Read the topics carefully. See if you can determine your 
own weak points, and then if possible utilize these and other 
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suggestions to overcome them. Do not attempt too much? 
at one time, but allow yourself enough time to succeed in 
your attempts at self-improvement. Ask the advice of a 
competent person if you have other problems which are not 
covered adequately in this book. It is, moreover, obvious 
that not all of the suggestions given will be helpful to you; 
for students differ so much that no general rule can apply to 
all. Use what you can. Remember also that it may take 
weeks, months, or even years for you to develop good habits 
of work, or to undo the effects of poor ones. 

The ability and will to study come to one gradually and 
are made evident, not by mere good intentions, but by the 
increased effectiveness of the time spent in study. Most of 
what you do by way of self-improvement, however, will come 
from your own activity. The foremost precept for bettering 
your habits of work is: Learn your own learning process. 
That is, observe how you learn best and work accordingly. 
Follow your own “hunches” regarding what is good for you. 
Be open-minded, and give a fair trial to the suggestions of 
others, but always test things by the effects you recognize in 
yourself. 

The student in high school or college should realize that 
the information obtained from books is by no means the 
whole of the educational values which one should gain in 
school. All the benefits — social, moral, intellectual — 
contained in the various kinds of student activities play a 
great part in the development of personality. Study is not 
to be thought of as the whole of school life, but it is its most 
important phase. It therefore becomes necessary for the 
student to learn how to make his studying most effective. 
By more efficient use of the time spent in studying he may 
not only increase his success in his work and the sum total of 
his learning, but may also be able to have a larger amount 
of time and energy for the other forms of activity which 
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school life has to offer. Moreover, extra-curricular activities, 
such as athletics or dramatics, are much better enjoyed when 
your conscience is free in the knowledge that work is up to 
date, than when the ever present sword of Damocles hangs 
overhead, in the form of work neglected and assignments 
piling up. 

Concerning the book itself, the reader must realize that it 
is well-nigh impossible to cover all points for every one. 
Individuals differ so much in every aspect of life that no one 
book could possibly be satisfactory for all. Furthermore, the 
subject matter itself is resistive to orderly treatment. Cer- 
tain topics, like memory and concentration, do not remain 
in their own separate sections, but enter into every problem 
of studying and are consequently found in almost every part 
of the book. 

And one final word to the student before he reads the book. 
Giving advice is easy. Reading advice is easier. But really 
to get anything out of this book you will have to work, and 
work hard. Use in moderation the suggestions it contains. 
That is, do not attempt to put them all into practice at once. 
Apply as many as you need. The fundamental purpose of 
education is self-analysis, in order that with effort and ambi- 
tion you may better adjust yourself to life. While you are 
a student, your job in life is to study. When, later on, you 
become a mature man or woman, you will be faced with 
different problems of self-analysis and adjustment. You 
are narrowly conservative if you think your methods of doing 
things cannot be improved. If you recognize your faults 
and understand the means to improve them and then do not 
try, you are lazy. If you attempt to adjust your difficulties, 
you are progressive and far-sighted. All such attempts at 
self-adjustment will pay you generous dividends, both in 
greater effectiveness and in increased enjoyment of your 
mental powers. 


CHAPTER TWO 


CONDITIONS FOR EFFECTIVE STUDY 


Conveniences for studying — Good health — Avoidance of nervousness — 
Control of worry and daydreaming — Control of fatigue 


CONVENIENCES FOR STUDYING 


It is a fact which almost every one knows, or can learn by 
reading biographies, that many persons have achieved prom- 
inence and success in intellectual endeavors though faced 
with all sorts of difficulties in the way of physical hindrances 
to effective study. Great scholars tell in their autobiog- 
raphies of their insufficient money to buy books, the long 
hours they had to spend at other things in order to pay their 
expenses while seeking an education, the poor lighting in 
their rooms, lack of table, desk, or the ordinary supplies 
needed in study, and many other inconveniences which they 
had to overcome. Lincoln, stretched at full length on the 
floor, studying his lessons by the flickering light of the fire 
under the most unhygienic conditions, was still able to master 
what he sought to learn. You must realize that ambition 
to succeed, the will to learn, can overcome obstacles of the 
worst sort; and likewise, that the most extravagant school 
supplies and study-room equipment alone do not make good 
students. It is the will to learn that makes for achievement. 

If your money is insufficient, your equipment poor, your 
time taken up with outside activities in which you must 
engage to meet your expenses, then when at work keep your 
attention on your work, master it, and do not spend time 
explaining to yourself how handicapped you are by what you 
lack. The circumstances under which you study do, how- 
ever, influence your success. Therefore seek the best you 
can possibly get. There is no wisdom in wasting your ener- 
gies in combating obstacles to successful study which you can 
as easily avoid, for in so doing you are hindered and inter- 
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fered with by things which do not contribute to your success. 
Attention to the following suggestions may enable you to 
work longer without suffering from fatigue, to release more 
energy into your work, and to waste less in doing things 
which are not helpful. But remember that even if you can- 
not apply any of them, because you have not the means to do 
so, you may still be a very successful student. In any event, 
the worst thing you can do is to spend your time regretting, 
and worrying about the facilities for study that you need and 
cannot have. 

When at work it is best to have the light come over the 
left shoulder for right-handed persons, for then shadows are 
not cast on the part of the paper on which you write. The 
light should be strong enough and yet not too bright; a test 
for the amount of light you work under is how comfortable 
you feel during and after your period of study. While read- 
ing by artificial illumination,! the light should come from 
above and behind, and preferably from a single source. An 
opaque reflector (for instance, a tin lamp shade painted 
white on the inside) over the electric light bulb is good if it 
does not cause too bright a light. Avoid glazed paper or 
paper ruled in a bright color, in note taking; and try to avoid, 
above all at night, books printed on glossy paper. For the 
same reason, do not work on a table covered with oilcloth or 
having a brilliant polish, and remove objects near by which 
continually reflect strong light into your eyes. 

When at work, your chair (preferably a straight-backed 
one) and your desk or table should be of comfortable heights. 
If these heights are properly regulated, you will find that 
when at work you sit up to your desk in a comfortable posi- 

1 Blue electric light bulbs which produce a light very like daylight are 
inexpensive and more comfortable to study by than ordinary bulbs. If your 
funds permit, a good desk lamp is a wise investment. Be sure the stand is 


high enough and the shade broad enough so that the light is not concen- 
trated on too small a part of the surface of your desk. 
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tion. If studying is to occupy a considerable part of your 
time, it pays to go to some trouble and expense at the outset 
to insure your own comfort while studying. 

Your desk or study table should be of good size, so that 
you have ample room for the books and papers you have to 
use. Other desirable conveniences are a rack within easy 
reach for your dictionary and other reference books, a book 
rest for reading at your desk, and for your typewriter (if you 
use one) a smaller table with a drawer large enough to hold 
stationery and other supplies. 

Your clothing should be comfortable when at study — 
loose at the neck and sufficiently warm. The best room 
temperature for effective study in your case will be found by 
trial. In general, a room that is close and stuffy is not as 
good as one which is moderately cool and in which the air 
circulates. If in your dormitory or rooming house the heat 
is turned off and your room is too cold for work late at night 
or early in the morning, buy an electric heater. 


GOOD HEALTH 


Personal hygiene becomes too frequently in the minds of 
students a matter of avoidance of illness. True health, how- 
ever, is not merely a state of freedom from disease, for many 
persons who are free from actual disease are yet not really 
healthy. Likewise, freedom from those signs of illness which 
we might call the feelings of ill-being, does not mean that 
feelings of well-being are present. It seems that all too few 
books on hygiene turn the reader’s attention toward the 
recognition of positive, active, pleasant feelings of well-being 
and their meaning in terms of effective living. No wonder, 
then, that our observation is directed away from the recogni- 
tion of the joy of being well and that all too frequently we are 
too ignorant even to try to carry through into adult life the 
thrill and happiness of just being alive that is ours in youth. 
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Perhaps the best sign of the feeling of well-being is your 
energy, or the eagerness and activity with which you work. 
When your energy is low, when you feel slightly depressed or 
out of sorts, you can still accomplish things, but the joy of 
work, the pleasure of doing, is absent. Yet persons of re- 
nown are reported to have done a good part of their greatest 
work when in suffering. It is a fact that any one may start 
in to work in a mood of depression and pain and not only get 
things done but also gradually disperse these feelings of ill- 
being. For when you have slept well, eaten moderately, 
not suffered any digestive troubles, but yet feel “blue” and 
lack zest, very often the cure for this mood is hard work. 
You will come away from your work later in the best of 
spirits. 

Where the mood is resistive and prevails despite all effort 
to overcome it, or is dependent upon some digestive disorder, 
one cannot do better than to heed the advice of Dearborn, 
who suggests that “A brisk walk in the open air, a visit to 
a vigorous and jovial friend, even a cathartic, frequently 
sweeps the corrosive cobwebs out of a troubled mind.” ! 
There are thus in general two main possibilities for raising 
the energy level at which we attack work: first, starting in 
on the work itself and gradually warming up to it; and 
second, recreation of some sort, or if indicated by inadequate 
removal of waste from the bowels (constipation), a good 
laxative. 

The student is likely to lead a rather quiet, sedentary type 
of life and should therefore see to it that his diet contains a 
certain number of laxative foods. Among these are fruits 
like prunes, figs, and apples; also foods which furnish bulk, 
such as coarse vegetables, graham or whole wheat bread, 
bran, etc. Plenty of water to drink is also essential. Exer- 


1 Dearborn, George Van Ness. The Meaning of Joy, page 182. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston; 1921. 
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cise of the abdominal muscles is also a helpful preventive of 
constipation. But even while observing these precautions 
many persons find it necessary, in order to insure complete 
elimination, to take at intervals, say of one or two weeks, 
some form of cathartic. In regard to the latter, if you are 
not sure what procedure is most effective for you, consult 
your family physician or the school doctor. For the matter 
of adequate elimination of waste from the body is a primal 
one in healthful and efficient living. 

So far as the problem of recreation goes, that too is an 
individual matter, which you must find out for yourself. 
Try out and select those of the following list which you find 
by trial to be useful in your case, and then deliberately use 
them when bored or depressed or low in energy and ambition : 


Conversation with interesting or jolly persons. 

Reading (see Chapter VI of this book). 

Writing (poetry, letters, etc.). 

Prayer, reading the Bible, religious conference, etc. 

Social work or school activities. 

Rest or prolonged bath at body temperature. 

Hobbies (stamps, coins, blue china, old books, etc.). 

Music, art gallery, theater, or movies. 

Walking and the enjoyment of nature. 

Exercise in gymnasium (pulling weights, wand drill, 
etc.). 

11. Play (tennis, swimming, and other outdoor sports; 

also indoor games, chess, checkers, etc.). 
12. Work (lawn mowing, chopping wood, filing papers, 
etc.). 


eae oe Pes SAM ae ih Se 
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When you have an hour or so daily for exercise and recrea- 
tion, you will probably get more return from games played 
outdoors and enjoyed (volley ball, tennis, or a brisk walk) 
than from the toilsome and monotonous pulling of weights 
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wh gymnasium. In either case you should try to get in a 
shower and rubdown afterward. Some regularly take an 
afternoon off in the middle of the week to “air” their souls, 
going for a long hike and taking some inspiring book along to 
read. Remember, though, that in general the best solvent 
for moods is hard work. 

Besides having a tendency to turn our attention to ill- 
being rather than well-being, current literature on personal 
hygiene lays too much stress upon uniformity in matters of 
health. There is no one routine for health to which all must 
subscribe. Some college students get along on seven hours’ 
sleep and only a limited amount of outdoor exercise or recrea- 
tion. Theirs is a steady régime or routine of work. As 
habits develop and interest in what they study grows, their 
joys become as real and their feelings of well-being as true 
as the feeling-tones represented in the muscular persons 
pictured on the covers of magazines of outdoor life and sports. 

Nervous breakdowns rarely come from work alone. They 
almost always are traced to sleeplessness and worry, grief, 
eye-strain, uncleanliness, working in unsanitary surround- 
ings, overeating, self-poisoning from the accumulation of 
waste products in the intestines, and such things. A person 
who knows what the feeling of well-being is and who is experi- 
encing it need not change his routine of work to conform to 
any textbook standard. The test of your habits of living 
(besides passing an occasional careful dental and medical 
examination) is how you feel — not what you read in some 
book on personal hygiene. 

There are many valuable suggestions for the general care 
of the body which students and teachers have found of 
service to them. These are included here for those inter- 
ested. If you are enjoying the feeling of well-being, you 
may pass them over hastily. 

Certain aspects of mental health and ill health (fatigue, 
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worry, daydreams, memory, concentration, etc.) will be 
taken up under separate headings. At this point will be 
discussed other phases of healthful living and working. As 
you read you may choose the things which you desire to do 
in order to improve your effectiveness as a student. Type 
out a list of those aspects of personal hygiene which you 
especially wish to include in your daily régime and place it in 
a bureau drawer or a medicine chest where it will be easily 
seen and will recall the items to your mind at opportune 
times. j 
Diet, Digestion, and Habits of Eating 

The most general measure of health, the easiest to keep 
track of, is your weight. If you do nothing else, keep track 
of whether you are gaining or losing. In case you are losing 
(unless you are over weight and need to lose), you should pay 
special attention to your diet, your methods of eating, and 
your attitudes during mealtimes. 

Under the head of diet would come kind and quantity of 
food, drinking of water at meals, eating between meals, and 
other factors which you may find discussed in books dealing 
with health. In choice of diet individual likes and dislikes 
play in heavily. Do not be too sudden in making extensive 
changes in diet, especially if they involve eating unpleasant 
things — for example, olive oil, if you dislike it. What 
happens then is that you get the stuff down but are so 
uncomfortable in the process that you probably would be 
just as well off without it. 

A little systematic study of your methods of eating will 
soon reveal whether or not you bolt your food or whether 
your mouth prepares it properly for the stomach. Your 
attitudes during mealtimes should be as cheerful and pleasant 
as possible. Worry or excitement interferes seriously with 
the digestive processes, and extreme emotion stops them 
temporarily. 
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The test of your diet and digestion is how much you can 
get done after meals, whether you are drowsy and depressed 
or wide-awake and eager. In other words, you must find 
out for yourself what kind of diet gives you the most energy 
for your work. 

Sleep and Recreation 


The length of time needed for sleep is an individual matter, 
but the need for sound sleep in a well-ventilated room or on a 
sleeping porch is universal. However, an occasional night 
spent in restless tossing in bed is actually not nearly so serious 
an interference with efficient work the following day as is 
usually believed. Arising in the morning with the awareness 
of disturbance of settled habits of sleep makes you look for 
feelings of tiredness throughout the day. You are apt to 
suggest to yourself in the morning that you will probably be 
tired all day. As a matter of fact, experiments on prolonged 
waking lead to the conclusion that the efficiency of work in 
terms of the amount that can be done in a given period of 
time is not greatly reduced on the day after a sleepless or 
restless night. If after a restless night you get up and get to 
work, you will be able to accomplish as much as usual that 
day, if you try. Of course, several successive bad nights 
might interfere with efficiency. 

But the sleepless night is a painful and harassing experi- 
ence, and any possible preventive will be a source of satisfac- 
tion to you. Going to sleep quickly and sleeping soundly is 
largely a problem of getting into a mood to induce sleep 
readily. Prayer does this for many persons. They arise 
from prayer calm and peaceful, ready for sleep. Others find 
relief in one or more of the following: quiet pleasant con- 
templation, light reading, reading in bed till the eyes close, 
a short walk, massage, hot bath, cold bath,! deep rhythmic 


1 This is a suggestion made by the late Professor E. E. Southard of the 
Harvard Medical School. 
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breathing, stretching, or mild exercise. In winter the use 
of a hot-water bottle or an electric heating pad in the bed 
removes the chill from the sheets and helps to bring sleep, 
and protects against early waking due to being cold. Be- 
sides these there are many special devices which are reported 
to have worked in individual cases, such as the methods of 
counting sheep jumping over a gate, etc. 


General Bodily Hygiene 


The essential problem of bodily hygiene is, first, to find 
out the conditions under which you work best, and second, 
to abide by them as much as possible. All the routine 
health matters, such as the daily bath, brushing of the teeth, 
bowel movement, exercise, etc., will readily fall in line if a 
definite routine of habits is once established. 

Students must above all take care of their eyes. If you 
are told that you squint or frown considerably, or if when 
reading you note that you hold your book close to your eyes, 
or have frequent severe headaches which cannot be accounted 
for on the basis of digestive disorder or constitutional infir- 
mity, consult an eye specialist. You cannot afford to neglect 
your eyes, for reading is the most fundamental process of the 
intellectual life. During reading it is advisable to rest the 
eyes occasionally by closing them or looking off for a moment, 
to relieve the strain of constant close application. It is well 
to bathe the eyes with a boric acid solution whenever they 
pain slightly or are uncomfortable or when the lids are granu- 
lated. 

A fact that you can readily learn if you do not already 
know it, is that one’s carriage — whether one is stooped and 
round-shouldered or straight and “soldierly” — is an impor- 
tant item in making for the general feeling of well-being. If 
you try walking with the head up and shoulders back, and 
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then bent-over forward and hunched-up, you will note how 
different and more wholesome the former feels. Try to 
remind yourself of this when walking. The habit is soon 
learned and will be a great source of satisfaction to you. 
Similarly, when at work assume a healthy sitting posture, 
not one of being slouched down in your seat, balanced on the 
middle of your spine. Sit up and give your lungs a chance to 
function properly. In this connection many students find it 
highly satisfactory to stop occasionally, relax, and take a few 
deep breaths. 

Aside from these matters of health proper, there are other 
aspects of physical make-up which have more or less influ- 
ence upon mental effectiveness. Even appearance plays its 
part, for the consciousness that you are looking well is con- 
ducive to a pleasant and energetic state of mind. 

While certain qualities like height, color of eyes, shape of 
head, etc., are fixed and unmodifiable, it is possible to improve 
the complexion, teeth, facial expression, condition of finger 
nails, and the like. Clothing, too, should be accorded careful 
consideration. It is only sensible to give enough thought to 
clothes to look as well as possible for the expenditure you are 
able to make. Every one’s self-esteem and self-confidence 
are increased by the feeling that one looks one’s best. 

Conditions like stammering, lisping, and stuttering are 
often subject to cure by remedial treatments. An intelligent 
effort should always be made to remove speech defects. A 
visit to a specialist is imperative when such troubles exist. 
Likewise, observe your speaking voice, and, if it is unpleas- 
ant, try to improve it, because a good quality of speaking 
voice helps to make friends for you and is a great asset in 
many lines of work. - Bashfulness can be overcome by utiliz- 
ing every possible opportunity for public speaking, as by 
taking a course in it and forcing yourself to disregard the 
fear of speaking in public. Compel yourself to recite aloud 
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and to join clubs wherein you will be called upon for oral 
reading or for reports given without special preparation. 

Some students away at school or college suffer from home- 
sickness. Usually, after a short time, as they get used to 
their new surroundings, the unpleasant feelings disappear. 
To overcome homesickness make a deliberate attempt to 
find enjoyment in the new place. Seek friends, go out for 
teams, join clubs, above all get interested in your work and 
if possible learn about the new environment by taking trips 
or hikes in the surrounding country. 


AVOIDANCE OF NERVOUSNESS 


When one is excited, as before or after a holiday, a big 
game, or a trip somewhere, effective studying is difficult. A 
state of extreme happiness (and of course one of worry) is 
also distracting. At these times, start working at a study you 
are especially interested in, or at one requiring mechanical 
or muscular activity, like drawing or writing, or at material 
in the form of problems, as in mathematics. You gradually 
“warm up” to work and shortly may be able to turn to some 
more difficult subject. Immediately after an exciting experi- 
ence (for instance, an important examination, a class event, 
or a school contest), do not try to study a lesson requiring 
hard concentration. Very few students can do this success- 
fully. Instead, read a periodical of current events, or if you < 
must give the time to your work it is good to go for a short 
walk and take along index cards with notes that you can 
study or recite on while walking. 

Nervousness or tenseness during study may be relieved 
by deep breathing, occasional complete rest, a brief period of 
exercise, or a warm bath. After intense application to 
difficult material, pause for a short time and let it sink in, 
or recite on it to yourself. Make it a rule to rest for a mo- 
ment or two between periods of hard study. Stand up, 
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stretch, and take a few deep breaths. Ordinarily, discom- 
forts like mild headaches, feelings of restlessness, and mild 
stomach aches are best ignored. They pass away as you 
get into the swing of work. Sometimes, however, these per- 
sist and become quite annoying; then you may have to give 
in to them. Your work is never of sufficient importance to 
justify you in risking the breaking down of your health. Avoid 
the first nervous breakdown by keeping a good margin of safety. 
The first breakdown lowers your resistance and later ones 
come more readily. Sometimes working beyond one’s power 
on an unimportant assignment may result in the loss of 
many months’ time, even credit for a whole year’s work. If 
you find the feelings of tenseness and nervousness growing, 
you may recognize in them a warning to visit a physician, or 
at least to be careful of your health. 


CONTROL OF WORRY AND DAYDREAMING 


High school and college years are for many young people a 
time when serious inquiry and analysis of their general per- 
sonality occupy their minds. For many it is a period when 
self-consciousness is strong, when pride and sensitiveness 
about their personal appearance and the social standing of 
their families play a prominent part in daily thinking. For 
the inexperienced, however, such looking into their minds 
and such analysis of their personal lives contain many possi- 
bilities of unpleasant results. 

Let us take, for example, one who has what to him appears 
to be some overwhelming defect, such as extreme awkward- 
ness or ugly features. He thinks, worries, and grieves about 
this discouraging fact ceaselessly when his mind is not occu- 
pied with something else. Rarely, indeed, does anything 
that is good come of this painful self-probing. One can- 
not add an inch to one’s stature, or remodel one’s face or 
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ancestry, by taking thought. The unhappy thoughts merely 
follow around and around in the same endless circle. ‘The 
outcome of this unhappy self-analysis, if left to itself and not 
directed properly, will depend upon the general strength of 
the sufferer’s mind and the circumstances of his life. Some 
suffer actual nervous breakdown from too much of this 
“self-ward” looking. Others recover their poise by making 
a new and healthy friendship, or developing some strong and 
vital interest, while for others common sense and will power 
resolve the difficulty. Where a compromise occurs and 
neither disease nor relief ensues, the individual may acquire 
unpleasant personal characteristics, such as queer mannerisms 
or peculiar ways of acting, supersensitiveness, unfriendliness, 
etc., which are a great hindrance to happiness and effective- 
ness in after life. 

The needs of these young people are often apparent to 
older persons, who are amused, disgusted, indifferent, or 
sympathetic, depending upon their own mental make-up. 
They, of course, can see in better perspective the problems 
which weigh down the other’s hopes. Usually they remon- 
strate, advising forgetfulness or attempting to argue away 
the painful thoughts. But the removal of such grievous 
ideas is not easy, and mere advice not to think about them is 
as ineffective as the general suggestion, “Don’t worry!” 
which is given so often and so rarely applied. Likewise, the 
attempt by the person himself to suppress the worry forcibly 
will not usually result in permanent relief, even though begun 
on some occasion when in good spirits, and launched with a 
strong determination. Ideas of this sort cannot be banished 
from the mind so easily. On the contrary, what such an 
individual has to do is not to try to suppress or forget the 
“sore spot in the mind,” but rather to face the situation, 
realize the facts, put them into perspective with the rest of 
his life, and definitely plan a remedy. 
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In connection with the planning of a remedy, the idea of 
compensation as usually understood is inaccurate. The 
statement is untrue that because one has a defect of some sort, 
therefore one also has some special gift. So that it would be 
incorrect to say that because one was unattractive therefore 
one had some great talent. It is possible to be both attrac- 
tive and talented — or the reverse, unattractive and ordi- 
nary. Yet human personality is so broad and diversified in 
expression that there are few so poor that they cannot find 
something to be proud of, something to enjoy in themselves 
— if not their appearance, perhaps a talent of some sort, an 
interest in some study or some enjoyable hobby. 

To disregard what we cannot have or be, and to fix our 
thoughts on something else that we can realize and enjoy, is 
one remedy for the condition of depression caused by worry 
over some failing. In fact, all throughout life we are faced 
with the need of selecting certain things and giving up others. 
William James wrote, “Not that I would not, if I could, be 
both handsome and fat and well dressed, and a great athlete, 
and make a million a year, be a wit, a bon-vivant, and a lady- 
killer, as well as a philosopher; a philanthropist, statesman, 
warrior, and African explorer, as well as a ‘tone poet’ and 
saint. But the thing is simply impossible. The millionaire’s 
work would run counter to the saint’s; the bon-vivant and 
the philanthropist would trip each other up; the philosopher 
and the lady-killer could not well keep house in the same 
tenement of clay. . . . So the seeker of his truest, strongest, 
deepest self must review the list carefully, and pick out the 
one on which to stake his salvation.” } 

It is a matter of great practical significance that you should 
face and understand yourselves, that you should choose to 
be and to do what nature has ordained for you to be and do. 


1 James, William. Psychology: Advanced Course, Vol. 1, pages 309-310. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York; 1890, 
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Sometimes a wise physician, teacher, or friend may contribute 
the advice which will save many hours of misunderstanding” 
and indecision, and direct your energies into lines of thought 
and ambitions suited to your particular needs and to your 
abilities. Even if you cannot do the thing on which your 
heart is set, all is not lost. When the lives of men are care- 
fully studied, great achievements are often found in lines of 
work which began as substitutes for some other interest that 
was thwarted. That is, you may not be able to achieve the 
career which your imagination presents to you as fascinating 
and glorious. But if you set earnestly to work at the thing 
you can do, though it may seem humdrum and unattractive 
by comparison with your desires, you will soon become inter- 
ested and will at least achieve usefulness, perhaps even 
eminence. 

Some persons have the painful habit of being unduly 
sensitive about what they know or imagine others think of 
them, or are always worrying about the effect of their actions 
upon others. This is very wasteful, and if indulged in to any 
large extent is a good sign that the person hasn’t enough to 
do. For busy people have not time to be worrying about 
what others think of them. And so the cure for this attitude 
of over-sensitiveness is to find work that will keep your inter- 
est and attention and leave no time for this kind of worry. 
Sometimes the difficulty is temporarily overcome by having 
nothing to do with persons who bother you in this way. By 
doing this and also getting busy at something that is inter- 
esting, it will not be long before you will be amused at your 
foolish sensitiveness of earlier days. A somewhat more 
difficult way to overcome this handicap is to face the facts, 
and observe for yourself the particular trait or traits of 
which you find others critical. Then go further and admit 
to yourself the truth of the criticism, if indeed it is correct. 
If it is some unchangeable fact of your life, you must then 
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say, “ Well, it’s true, there’s no use denying it,’ "and goabouts ° 4 
yčur work, taking it for granted as a fact beyong your- 
to change. You are then more likely to get over being sensi- 
tive about it than you are if you continue to grieve and worry. 
If the defect is one which can be overcome, then put your 
energy on the problem of overcoming it, and not on worrying 
about other persons’ opinions. 

You must make an effort to emphasize in your mind your 
own strong points. Instead of stopping to pity or deride 
yourself for weaknesses and undesirable qualities, stress the 
good ones and find satisfaction in them. By dwelling on our 
strong points and successes we get rid of most of our failures, 
because we are concentrating on success. Remember the 
compliments paid to you and forget the unkind criticisms 
you hear. For, indeed, ofttimes a person says something 
unpleasant about you playfully or jokingly and without any 
intention of wounding your feelings. The opinions of others 
regarding your life and your personality really matter very 
little in the long run. Your problem is to go your own way 
and do your best. 

Another plan for overcoming a mood of unpleasant worry 
or a condition of “ingrowing of the thoughts” has been 
described by the late Professor James. He advised that in 
times of depression we should assume the bodily attitudes 
and facial expressions of joy or pleasure — in other words, 
act out being joyous and happy. Soon after this is done the 
feelings that ordinarily accompany these attitudes follow. 
This is a kind of Pollyanna exercising which moves the 
muscles of the face and body for the purpose of producing 
gladness. Sometimes by trying this you may change your 
mood in spite of yourself. From the health standpoint, 
joy-giving exercises in times of depression are as valuable 
and important as those for bringing about an improvement 
in the general physical tone of the body. 
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Contrary to the worrisome type of looking at one’s life and, 
personality just discussed, in which the subject matter is’ 
usually painful, some, perhaps most, daydreaming is pleasant. 
Imagining oneself a prince in peasant surroundings, expect- 
ing that circumstances will soon develop to give one fame 
and power, conceiving wonderful athletic triumphs or daring 
rescues, is a very pleasant occupation of the mind. Even 
imagining one’s death and the grief at the funeral of all those. 
who now fail to appreciate us as we feel they should is enjoy- 
able. There is nothing especially unnatural in all these 
kinds of daydreams. Almost every one is guilty of them at 
some time or other in life. To be sure, some persons carry 
daydreaming to extremes of insanity, shut themselves up in 
it, and lose all contact with real life, but the proportion who 
are so affected as a result of daydreaming alone is small. 
Most persons soon outgrow the habit from the necessity of 
making a living, or from some other strong motive. In fact, 
the most serious consequence to the average person given to 
daydreaming is the loss of time involved, as a few minutes a 
day so spent several times a day amounts to many hours in 
the course of a month. 

Daydreams are usually profitless indulgences and take 
energies from more important purposes. If very frequent in 
occurrence, daydreaming may have an undermining effect 
upon the whole personality, taking the individual away from 
the reality of his life to some imaginary existence to so great 
an extent that the needs of everyday life are neglected. How 
profitless, for instance, to postpone studies for the sake of 
contemplating the near arrival of an uncle (unknown to all 
in the family or unheard of by them for many years) who is 
about to take one on a trip around the world! Such musings, 
even if appreciated in their true light as fanciful, are a costly 
luxury which interfere with serious and consistent work. 
Daydreaming about a successful career will after a time, if 
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continued, interfere with actual work toward achieving such 
ambitions. One comes to get more satisfaction out of the 
idea of a career than out of the actual hard work to achieve it. 

~ Romantic daydreams are likewise common to every one. 
The danger here lies in overdoing them and sometimes in the 
character of the daydreams themselves. Daydreaming con- 
sisting of a low type of sexual imagining may be very harmful 
in lowering the general moral tone. 

In attitudes toward sex, as in everything else in human life, 
individuals differ considerably. Some persons almost never 
think of it, others are seriously bothered by it. It is as 
natural to think of sex from time to time as it is to think 
of eating. Both are bodily processes which function in all 
healthy persons. It is possible, however, to become bothered 
by ideas of sex to an unwholesome and harmful degree. 
Often when this occurs, the feeling that the subject is in itself 
shameful is in part responsible for the inability to get it out 
of one’s mind. You should try to force yourself to overcome 
any feelings of shame that you may have in regard to sharing 
with the rest of mankind this set of instinctive feelings and 
impulses. 

If one finds that the sexual type of daydream is developing, 
it is imperative to avoid sensational novels and other crude 
sexual stimulation. Vulgar moving pictures, cheap novels, 
and loose talk are avoidable sources of undesirable daydreams. 
On the contrary, it is important to replace with reality the 
extreme romantic imaginings or the unworthy thoughts by 
seeking wholesome acquaintance or friendship with persons 
of the opposite sex. If one is away at college, it is possible 
to meet such persons at various clubs or societies or church 
organizations. No matter how few such contacts are, they 
tend to keep your thoughts nearer to earth and away from 
princes or princesses of fabulous wealth and good looks, or 
from ugly, unhealthy thoughts. 
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The test of the influence upon you of various individuals 
is the type of thoughts they arouse in your mind when you 
think of them after they have left you, the type of things 
you talk about and do when with them. Apply tbis test and 
use wisdom in choosing your friends. Apply a similar test 
to books and amusements. 

It takes courage to seek finer things in life; it is sometimes 
hard, uphill pulling, sometimes painful and discouraging. 
But the satisfactions involved are unsurpassed. They en- 
able you to be comfortable and happy when alone with your 
thoughts. For the greatest reward for maintaining your 
ideals unsullied is the resulting greater self-respect and per- 
sonal satisfaction, the greater peace and contentment, you 
have when alone with your thoughts. There is nothing that 
will give less pain and greater happiness in after life than a 
store of good memories. These, and not excessive worldly 
accumulations, are indeed the means of a luxurious old age. 

In conclusion, a few essential points for overcoming day- 
dreaming of both the pleasant and unpleasant varieties 
should be stressed. First of all, realize that if you are given 
to worry or daydreaming, you are not very different from 
others. Almost every one has practiced daydreaming at 
some time in life— many even to an unhealthy degree. 
Read the biographies of individuals who have contributed 
something of value to human life, and you will see this fact 
written openly or by suggestion in a great many of them. 
The Autobiography of John Stuart Mill is a good example. 
Second, it is important to realize that it is to your best interest 
to stop daydreaming as soon as possible, for it is fundamen- 
tally a waste of time. Third, what you choose to have before 
your mental vision to think and muse about is a good test of 
the wholesomeness of your mind. Note its quality and try 
to improve it if necessary. Fourth, when you find yourself 
daydreaming, stop, and invite yourself to “come back to 
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earth.” By becoming unpleasantly aware of the loss of 
time and undesirability of daydreaming you pave the way 
for its avoidance. Fifth and last, the best treatment for this 
sort of waste is to be working at real problems and to have 
friends with wholesome interests similar to your own, whether 
they be concerned with athletics, science, literature, dramat- 
ics, or what not. Have at least one hobby yourself and enjoy 
it. Have something always available to fill your leisure time 
profitably. You can keep on hand a list of books you wish 
to read or things you wish to do so that you will avoid occa- 
sions for idleness. 


CONTROL OF FATIGUE 


Perhaps no other condition of work which the student 
faces is so misleading as that of fatigue. Many students 
stop work and rest at the first signs of fatigue, which indi- 
cates, in view of the results of actual experimentation, that 
the significance of mental fatigue is grossly exaggerated in 
their minds. The human body recovers its strength very 
readily from an extended period of wakefulness. Men kept 
awake for three days required only one third more sleep 
than usual on the following night to be themselves again. 
Mental work continued for stretches of ten or more hours 
without stopping does not result at the end of the time in 
very greatly decreased output when what is done toward the 
end is compared with that done in the beginning. ‘The rela- 
tion of overwork to nervous breakdowns is really insignifi- 
cant. Study of cases of nervous breakdown usually gives 
evidence of facts of emotional derangement or other related 
causes as the real basis of the difficulty. 

There are, however, certain things about mental fatigue 
that students should realize. Athletes putting in two hours 
of strenuous practice in the afternoon and students working 
at hard manual labor on the side to earn their expenses will 
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probably have much more difficulty studying at night than 
other students. They might work more effectively early in 
the morning. Students having some serious emotional worry 
to which they give a good deal of attention and which inter- 
feres with sound, restful sleep at night are in no condition to 
test their powers by overwork. If you have persistent head- 
aches, or sleeplessness with resultant extreme fatigue and 
nervousness, then you are probably sick and should consult a 
physician, especially one with training in nervous disorders. 
But if not suffering from any nervous trouble, then you must 
realize that fatigue is felt more often because of the habit of 
giving in to yourself, or because of the attractiveness of 
something else you wish to do, than because of true dimin- 
ished ability to do mental work. 

James, in an interesting essay,! suggests that the phenom- 
enon of mental second wind is just as real as that of physical 
second wind with which athletes are familiar. We work, he 
believed, merely on the surface of our capacities. His idea 
is that we should get the habit of using our mental second 
wind; not stopping at the first signs of fatigue but going 
right on working on the next level of energy. James’s idea 
might of course be carried to extremes. But it does contain 
a kernel of truth, which is that we often stop working before 
we really need to. For instance, in times of extra-heavy 
assignments, do not stop at the first signs of fatigue, but stay 
up and work later and get the work finished. Save yourself 
from worrying about it, even if you do have to cut in on your 
sleep or recreation for a day or two. Worrying will be more 
harmful to you than the loss of an hour or two of sleep, and 
the satisfaction of having your work prepared will be a good 
tonic. You can, if need be, rest again after the work is fin- 
ished and assignments lighten, as they usually do. 


1 James, William. “ The Energies of Men,” in his Memories and Studies, 
pages 227-264. Longmans, Green & Co., New York; 1911. 
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The drowsiness of early afternoon or evening may become 
a habit which actually induces sleep at such times. Instead 
of giving up and stopping work or going to sleep, you should 
fight through such moods. Get up and walk around, wash 
your face with cold water, brush your teeth, or take some 
deep breaths before an open*window. If sleepiness comes on 
you at about the same time each night, try by these means to 
force yourself to work a little later (say a quarter of an hour) 
each night until the amount of time you need to study is 
reached. The time during which you force yourself to stay 
at work will not be so. profitable at first as it will be later on 
when you have acquired the habit of staying up past that 
time. During the time when you are trying to learn to keep 
awake later, on nights when you have no definite assignment 
or work you wish to do, stay up till the same time you would 
retire on a study night; read a good book or magazine, play 
some game, or engage in conversation. 

High school students, if they are sleeping soundly in a well- 
ventilated room, should get on the average about eight or 
eight and a half hours of sleep. College students can usually 
get along with about seven or seven and a half. Students 
differ greatly in the amount of sleep they need; the amount 
needed depends largely upon habit, but sometimes if some- 
what excessive it may be due to some organic derangement, 
such as, for example, kidney trouble. Almost no one, how- 
ever, is likely to need more than nine hours of sleep. If, 
however, you are working till past midnight each night, then 
go to sleep at least one week-end night at about 8: 30 P.M. ; 
turn off your alarm-clock and sleep until you awaken the 
next day. 

To overcome the feelings of fatigue, several other sugges- 
tions may be tried in order to find one that is useful to you. 
Stop what you are doing and review a familiar topic in the 
same subject. Ask yourself questions and think about them. 
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Change the subject matter you are studying for another, as 
novelty often helps to reawaken interest and effort. Take 
a short nap (some set the alarm clock and sleep twenty min- 
utes). A famous scientist is reported as having held a darn- 
ing egg in his hand as he let himself fall asleep. Very soon, 
of course, the muscles of his hand relaxed and as the wooden 
egg dropped to the floor the noise of its falling awoke him. 
These short naps, he claimed, were very refreshing and en- 
abled him to continue at work until late into the night. 
Another phase of the learning process somewhat related 
to this problem of fatigue is the occasional period of boredom 
and discouragement when you seem to be making no prog- 
ress in your work. In learning foreign languages or in trying 
to acquire skill in typewriting, for instance, your progress is 
somewhat like climbing a series of flights of steps separated 
by a long, dull, monotonous walk between them. For when 
you begin a subject you are happy in its first novelty. You 
learn rapidly for a time. But later you begin to slow down, 
to think the subject hard and yourself stupid. You are dis- 
couraged, perhaps, for you seem to be getting nowhere. You 
are at the top of the first flight of steps and are moving along 
on the level ground. This point in learning, where to all 
appearances no progress is being made, is known in scientific 
terms as the “plateau.” The “plateau” is caused, some 
believe, by increased difficulty of subject matter, loss of 
interest, changes in methods of work which take time to 
accomplish, ete. Soon, however, with courage and persist- 
ence in your learning, you arrive at the next flight of steps 
and begin once more to enjoy a rapid improvement. Then, 
after a time, the level “plateau” is reached again. Once 
more you slow down and seem to be making no advance. 
And so on, until you reach the limit of your ability, which 
very few ever do. Some believe the plateau is unavoidable. 
Others believe it is due to poor teaching or methods of learn- 
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ing. There are a few things you can do to shorten the 
“plateau.” These suggestions are, first, to apply more 
effort; second, to change your hours of working at this 
subject to your best time of the day; third, to spend more 
time in review; and fourth, to change your methods of note 
taking or other aspects of your work if they can be improved. 
But, above all, do not be discouraged at these times when 
you seem to be at a standstill. Keep on working and you 
will soon be pleased to find that you are leaving that stage 
of your learning far behind and entering upon higher levels 
of ability in the desired knowledge or skill. 


CHAPTER THREE 


ELEMENTS IN EFFECTIVE STUDY 


Concentration — Self-dependence — Will power — Memory — Originality 
and thinking — Reading 


CONCENTRATION 


Your ability to concentrate on your work is a habit, just 
like reading. It will vary from time to time. For example, 
immediately after vacation you may lose more time by inat- 
tention than during the school year when in the full swing of 
habits of studying; for at such times there is an unwilling- 
ness to get back into the harness of student life. Likewise, 
indigestion, fatigue, or headache may take away some of 
your powers of concentration. What you want to bear in 
mind always is that the ability to keep your mind on your 
work, like every other valuable thing in life, will improve 
with effort. 

When your attention has wandered from the task before 
you, you must try to become aware of your inattention as 
quickly as you can, so as to lose as little time as possible in 
returning to work. In helping to develop good habits of 
attention, nothing is so important for you as being active 
in learning — applying effort to the work, asking yourself 
questions, comparing and relating the new facts to what you 
already know, reciting on new material, looking up uncertain- 
ties at once in the dictionary, encyclopedia, or some other 
reference book, or, where your knowledge is weak, referring 
back to earlier parts of the book or your previous notes. If 
you work diligently, you will soon be able to note with pleas- 
ure your increased powers of concentration. 

The negative aspect of studying attentively is the removal 
of the causes of mind-wandering, or the neglect of distractions 
which take your attention from your work. To overcome a 
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distraction (for instance, other persons working or moving 
about near by, or talking), first, apply more energy to the 
task before you, grit your teeth, read aloud, force yourself 
to pay attention to your work. Similarly, when the subject is 
new and difficult, drive yourself to harder application, recite 
over what you read, take notes, underline in your book. 
Second, form a habit of inattention to the distracting stimuli. 
Any continuous noise can be gradually disregarded. The 
sound of crickets is fairly intense, yet rarely a distraction; 
you can gradually force yourself to pay no more attention 
to a mechanical piano going near by than to the crickets. 
Distractions caused by other persons are, however, more 
difficult to ignore than those from machines or animals. 
Third, remember that a small amount of distraction is good 
for one. Absolute quiet, without even the sound of a clock, 
is often uncanny and actually disturbing. 

Getting used to distractions is good, but avoiding them is 
better. Try to dispose of distractions caused by others; 
for instance, if working in a dormitory, have a clear under- 
standing with your roommate about such annoyances. It is 
more likely to be moral cowardice than politeness if you per- 
mit some one continually to annoy and distract you when 
you want to work. You will have to develop enough char- 
acter to convince others that when you are at work they need 
not try to take you away to a game or party. Lock your 
door if necessary. You can attend to your work and still 
have friends. If popularity is to be won at the expense of 
failure and discouragement, due to senseless interruptions and 
distractions, you are better off with fewer friends. 

The student living at home is subject to the same inter- 
ferences unless he has a room of his own in which he can 
take refuge. If only able to work at home in a noisy room 
where the rest of the family are gathered, adapt yourself to 
circumstances as far as possible. Stay at school in the 
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afternoon and do some of your work. Go to a library at 
night if one is near by and work there. Retire early and get 
up in the morning and work before the others are up. If 
bothered by visitors, make it plain to them that you must 
study. Do not hesitate to excuse yourself from a family 
gathering because you must work. Few callers will take 
offense at your not remaining to entertain them if you explain 
the necessity for work on your studies. In general, try your 
best to avoid persons, books, or amusements which distract 
you from your work and which you recognize or feel to be 
unwholesome and destructive of your best ideals and ambi- 
tions. On the other hand, of course, realize the opportunity 
in school and at home to make and enjoy worthy friends, 
to hear good music, and to enjoy social life, but remember 
that your primary purpose should be success in your work, 
and that nothing is to be tolerated which acts as an inter- 
ference with your efforts to accomplish your intellectual 
ambitions. 

The immediate source of mind-wandering can often be 
found, upon tracing it back, to be some object on the wall or 
desk, or something that occurred just before you began to 
study, which started off a train of associations. For in- 
stance, a picture of a brother or a sister on a wall, or a small 
ornament from home on the desk, may set off a long series of 
ideas about home, and it may be many minutes before you 
are recalled to work. Therefore it is valuable for many 
students to face a bare wall, to keep the desk cleared for work 
with nothing unrelated to work thereon to catch the eye and 
bring about distraction. Photographs that have romantic 
associations, or others that are likely to arouse daydreams of 
achievement in athletics, etc., had best be kept elsewhere in 
the room. For the same reason it is better to study in a 
position not facing windows. 

After a heavy meal take a short walk or listen to or play 
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some music. The length of time you rest after meals before 
beginning to study will depend on the size of the meal, but 
usually twenty minutes is ample time. Do not relax after 
meals and before beginning serious study by reading a novel 
or writing letters; they start trains of associations which 
later may act as distractions when you start to work. Ideas 
from these and other sources which come to the mind when 
at work and which have no relationship to anything that you 
are doing should be disregarded. If you do not disregard 
such irrelevant ideas, you will find that at such times you 
are likely to work mechanically and without understanding 
what you are doing. Working absent-mindedly is not merely 
a waste of time, but far worse, a bad habit, interfering seri- 
ously with efficient study. If you get hungry while at study, 
you may have to stop and eat something, but it is best to 
avoid the habit of interrupting a study period toeat. Eating 
late at night is bad because it is likely to interfere with sleep. 

There are mechanical means of overcoming mind-wander- 
ing and lessening the loss of time therefrom. Some, but not 
all, students have been able to use the schemes given below. 
Try them out on yourself and if one of them works, use it. 
First, the use of a small card with a motto to the effect that 
“A task is to be done; stick to it!’’ or some other similar 
sentiment that happens to appeal to you. As your mind 
wanders, this card will come in view and call you back. 
This has been found very serviceable to many students. 
Second, others have improved their habits of attention by 
the use of a small blank card on which they make a check 
each time the mind wanders from the task at hand. This 
scheme gives a quantitative estimate of improvement by 
comparing the frequency of distraction after a period of 
weeks with that at first. Third, it is possible to use self- 
punishment, as, for example, a pinch or slap administered, or 
something denied to yourself because of your inattention to 
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work (for example, going to the movies). This last method> 
will be recognized as a very mild variety of the medieval 
monk’s self-punishment. Its use should not be continued 
long. Occasionally, however, it can tide over a tendency to 
inattention. Fourth, some students egg themselves on by 
thinking of the unpleasantness to their parents and to them- 
selves consequent upon their failure. 

Of course the best and most fundamental antidote for dis- 
tractability, for the tendency to mind-wandering, for lack 
of effort, in any field of study, is interest. Schemes like those 
described in the previous paragraph are merely temporary 
means of tiding over the time until well-developed interest 
in your work renders them unnecessary. If you find it hard 
to concentrate on a subject, do not neglect it, but rather 
force yourself deliberately to devote more time to it until it 
does mean something to you. Attend lectures concerned 
with it, do extra reading, talk about the subject with others 
who seem interested in it, ask the instructor questions about 
it, ask yourself questions, try to get to the bottom of the 
subject, to find out why others study and enjoy it. Most 
teachers are interested in what they teach. They will be 
glad to give you encouragement, and the example of their 
enthusiasm may be contagious. Compile a vocabulary of 
important terms occurring in the subject. Only after you 
have done some of these things, are you in a position to ex- 
press a dislike of a subject; and the chances are that if you 
do do as much as this, you will grow to like it. 


SELF-DEPENDENCE 


Recent critics of American higher education find cause for 
complaint in the deadly uniformity of the procedures in high 
schools and colleges and the lack of initiative among the 
students. This criticism contains a certain amount of 
truth. “How does he (the instructor) want us to do this?” 
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isa characteristic question. Students have often, moreover, 
a tendency to follow along in a groove and to do things 
mechanically and without understanding what they do 
because they are afraid of receiving poor grades if they ask 
questions, or else because they are too timid to raise a ques- 
tion. Sometimes the basis of such sheepishness is the stu- 
dent’s intellectual laziness or unwillingness to face the fact 
that he is confused and is getting nothing really useful or 
understandable from his work. 

In so far as possible try to know the reason for what you 
are doing. If you cannot understand the purpose of a cer- 
tain piece of work, ask about it. Try to break through the 
fetters which make you take an instructor’s word for every- 
thing and make you assume that if he is giving the material it 
must be valuable and that it would be presumptuous of you 
to ask for reasons why it is included in the course. Naturally 
you must frame your questions so as not to give the sugges- 
tion of undue forwardness on your part. 

Similarly, learn to depend on yourself in getting your work 
done. If you cannot do this, then you are getting very little 
from your courses. Make it a rule never to apply for help 
until you have to. Get used to doing things for yourself 
and taking the grade you deserve. Avoid getting the habit 
of always asking some one to help you. Others will not be 
able to help you in later life or during examinations. This 
is not the same thing as discussing your work with friends or 
fellow students or asking them questions; it refers to copying 
their work and using it for your own. 

It is yourself that you deceive when you use the work of 
another for your own, not the instructor. In fact, you will 
do well to avoid the habit of dependence upon others as you 
would a deforming disease. It is, in fact, a mental disease. 
One reason why the student who earns his own living while 
studying has the advantage over others more fortunate 
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economically is that he usually must be self-dependent. Such, 
a student has greater reason to question the value of what he 
is doing and consequently is more likely to take full advan- 
tage of his opportunities. There is a confident, aggressive 
attitude in the individual who is self-dependent which is a 
great source of mental effectiveness and a very fundamental 
factor in true happiness. 


WILL POWER 


Will has been defined as “the overcoming of resistance that 
checks progress toward a desired result.” William James 
regarded the situation of a person lying in bed on a cold 
morning, when he knows it is time to get up, as a good illus- 
tration for explaining the whole action of will. James also 
emphasized the fact that will involves the belief that “the 
end is in our power” to accomplish, in contrast to wishing, in 
which there is hope for success but not necessarily belief that 
we can achieve it. In other words, will is the overcoming of 
obstacles to some purpose which we believe we can achieve. 

The two kinds of obstacles stressed by students of the 
mind are, first, external ones (for instance, distracting noises 
that interfere with concentration), and second, internal ones 
(thoughts or ideas that distract the attention). External 
obstacles are overcome by effort; namely, forcing yourself 
to get out of bed, in the case under discussion above. In- 
ternal obstacles are settled by decision. Thus you might 
have some studying to do, but feel inclined to go to the 
movies. You would have to consider the two plans and 
decide upon one of them. 

Effort, James believed, can be improved by the daily 
exercise of it. For instance, immediately upon awaking, 
spring out of bed and force yourself quickly and without 
preliminaries into a cold bath, start in to work on time, attend 
all classes and try hard to master what is given, tell the truth 
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in little matters, and avoid excuses to yourself and others. 
y practice in such matters James believed you could im- 
prove your ability to make an effort. 

It is possible likewise to learn to be decisive. Learning to 
make decisions, a very important part of education for life’s 
problems, is too often neglected. Parents and teachers who, 
through excessive devotion and interest in young people, 
settle all their problems for them are doing them a serious 
injury. For later on these children will find it necessary to 
make decisions of far-reaching significance and will find 
themselves at a great disadvantage, for then vacillation or 
indecision, that most painful of experiences, will cause them 
endless distress and worry. Therefore, if you are given to 
hesitancy and vacillation, you should practice making deci- 
sions for yourself. State the problem you must face. Give 
ample time for its consideration. You might write out in 
parallel columns lists of reasons for and against a certain 
course of action. If decision does not come readily, sleep 
over the problem, even let it rest for several days. But once 
the decision is made, keep it. Furthermore, do not go back 
and think of the alternative choice. It will merely cause 
worry and waste time. 

A scheme often suggested for the improvement of will 
power is to give yourself your word of honor that you will or 
will not do a certain thing that you desire to do or not to do. 
A caution to bear well in mind in using this suggestion is to 
avoid using it in attempting the impossible. Employ this 
device at first in connection with minor matters. Let it 
grow and take in the more important phases of your life 
later on. 

Woodworth ! suggests the following general means of facil- 


1 Woodworth, Robert Sessions. Psychology: A Study of Mental Life, 
pages 541-546. Henry Holt & Co., New York; 1921. (Woodworth’s 
entire chapter on Will is extremely interesting and should be read by every 
one interested in this problem.) 
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itating will. First, when you are anxious to accomplish 
something, have a definite goal toward which to work, not 
vague “good intentions.” The more clearly you understand 
what you are after, the more vital it is to you, the more likely 
you are to succeed in accomplishing it — provided, of course, 
that the goal is an attainable one. Second, have a means of 
measuring what you achieve and keeping account of your 
progress in any endeavor. There are few things so effective 
as competition (especially against your own previous scores) 
to release energy in a task. As Woodworth! puts it: “To 
get full action from yourself, find worthy competitors. And 
for the same reason accept responsibility. This puts you on 
your mettle.” Third, make clear to yourself that it is your 
own goal that you seek to reach, something that is important 
for you and your life and happiness. Students anxious to 
make a varsity team have this clearly before them. In 
striving to improve yourself intellectually, choose some ideal 
person from biography or some one you admire greatly among 
your own acquaintances and seek to reach his or her cultural 
level. Genuine interest in what you are doing, plus a strong 
motive, like ambition to reach a certain ideal, are very helpful 
when enlisted in your work. Fourth, go earnestly after what 
you want. “Do not say, ‘I will try’; say, ‘I will do it.” ! 
Believe in yourself. Keep up your “pep.” In this connec- 
tion, note that if you walk holding up your head and sit in a 
way to give your lungs a chance to function adequately, it 
will have the effect of helping you to hold up your mental 
and moral standards and to keep up your courage. When 
you are fatigued or depressed, your will is much weaker than 
when you feel energetic. At such times any determination 
carried out — for instance, sitting right down and getting 
to work in spite of yourself — is a kind of spiritual hygiene 


1 Psychology: A Study of Mental Life, page 544. 
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which makes it easier for you from then on to choose to do 
what you recognize to be helpful and right. 

Charles Godfrey Leland ! advised the use of the time before 
going to sleep to suggest to yourself that you can do what you 
will to do on the morrow. The mental state just before sleep 
is especially open to receiving such a suggestion for giving 
strength and energy. Leland used it effectively in keeping 
at work through times of great grief and pain. Other writers 
have expressed their belief in the value of Leland’s scheme. 

Lastly, do not take the attitude of trying to cultivate your 
will in general, but seek rather to improve your will power 
in concrete situations. For example, try to better your 
ability to get to work promptly by forcing yourself to do 
that very thing. Practice keeping at a task in the face of 
distractions, keeping up to date on assignments, checking up 
all your notebooks at regular intervals, etc., and you will 
thus improve your power to do these things. In short, aim 
and work at developing good habits in the concrete problems 
of your daily life, not bothering about trying to improve 
some mysterious general function of the mind called will 
power. 

MEMORY 

The improvement of your memory is largely a matter of 
better management of the memory powers with which nature 
has endowed you. You lay the foundation for a more effi- 
cient working memory if you make-good use of your memory. 
For instance, review briefly each morning after arising the 
important things studied the previous evening; stop and 
recite as you read; review previous lessons before beginning 
the new ones. When you do these and many other similar 
things, you will make possible a more efficiently working 
memory. Such improvement is specialized for the material 


1 Leland, Charles Godfrey. Have You a Strong Will? ‘Theosophical 
Publishing Company, Point Loma, California. 
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in which you practice and is not general. That is, practice 
in memorizing poetry improves your ability to memorize 
poetry; practice in memorizing formule, words, or dates 
improves the memory for more rapid and efficient learning 
of formule, words, or dates, respectively. Practice brings 
results in the special thing practiced. 


Systems of Memory Training 


Students are often impressed by the advertisements of 
memory-training systems. Many of the methods used in 
them are very helpful. Through such courses, you can 
greatly improve your ability to remember names and faces, 
telephone numbers, dates, and other things which you prac- 
tice. It is also possible to learn to do really astonishing 
memory feats — for example, memorizing the order of an 
entire deck of fifty-two cards as they are drawn from the 
pack by chance. 

Yet for the ordinary student these systems are not prac- 
tical. They are extremely interesting and amusing, but do 
not improve the memory except in such specialized knowl- 
edge, and in them only at an expense of time greater than the 
value received for ordinary study. 

There are, however, several lessons to be learned from such 
systems. First of all, they show that, if the person is willing 
and has the necessary intelligence, special weakness in any 
particular field of memory can be removed and more desirable 
habits substituted. For if you apply yourself, these systems 
will quickly better your memory in whatever specialized 
memorizing you desire improvement.! Second, the remark- 

1 In this connection the reader’s attention is called to a report of the work 
of Dr. Grace Fernald in overcoming special defects in spelling and other 
subjects. Dr. Fernald has published this in Intelligence Tests and School 
Reorganization, by Lewis M. Terman, Virgil E. Dickson, Grace Fernald, and 


others, published by World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York; 1922. 
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able success of these systems demonstrates how much can be 
done when there is a great desire on the part of the student to 
learn. Memorizing is more efficient when done quickly and 
intensely, when the will to remember is strong. All students 
can profit from this knowledge and not attempt to memorize 
when half asleep or uninterested in the subject matter. 
Third, they show the advantage of inventing artificial 
schemes for memorizing materials when there are no obvious 
and natural associations connected with them. For instance, 
learning the word vibgyor will help you to remember the colors 
of the spectrum; the altitude of Fujiyama is remembered 
as 12,365 feet, if the number is recalled as composed of 12 
and 365 —the number of months and of days in a year. 
There is added value in such memory devices in that when 
you make your own associations or connections of the fact 
with other facts, the energy you apply in doing this helps 
you to remember better. 


Physical Conditions for Effective Memory 


The memory depends for its effectiveness upon your 
physical condition. When you are fatigued and try to 
memorize, results will be poorer than when you are fresh and 
alert. Avoid going stale in a subject, getting tired, bored, 
and out of sorts with it. Sleep over things rather than force 
their memorizing or even their recall when you are tired. 
Likewise, in solving problems, sometimes after they have 
been clearly presented and the effort toward solution has 
resulted only in confusion, going to sleep or studying some- 
thing else for a time will disentangle the matter so as to bring 
forth the solution without difficulty after the period of rest. 


Attention and Remembering 


Remembrance of the material of a textbook or anything 
else you wish to learn will be directly proportional to the 
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amount of attention you give or the clearness with which you 
originally comprehended the matter. Be sure that you 
understand a subject when memorizing it. If together with 
understanding there is a strong intention to remember, suffi- 
cient effort will bring about results. 


Memorizing an Outline 


A useful procedure in preparing both new and familiar 
subjects is to read, outline, and think over a lesson. Then 
revise the outline, if necessary, upon re-reading or thinking 
over and reciting upon what you read. Then memorize the 
main features of the outline. Do this to a point where it is 
very thoroughly memorized, more than merely just barely 
learned. For in learning, if you organize the main ideas and 
principles of the subject and learn these, it then does not 
matter if the exact words or phrases or illustrations used in 
the text are forgotten. You have the substance of what you 
seek to remember. 


Rote Memory 


Learning “by heart” is necessary in high school and college 
as well as in the elementary school. The best way to commit 
to memory is to read over what is to be learned, as a whole, 
seeing and understanding it clearly. Think of what it means, 
how the facts are arranged. In the case of poetry, if it is 
not longer than 250 lines, experimental findings suggest that 
you should memorize it by reading and re-reading all of it at 
once. Realize that progress with this method seems slower 
than learning by stanzas and is likely to be discouraging, but 
the total time taken is less. It may be hard also to overcome 
your prejudice against learning “by wholes” if you are 
accustomed to learn “by parts.” If you try learning by 
wholes, do not try to commit it all to memory at one sitting 
(fatigue and boredom may enter to make this very inefficient), 
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but space your learning in periods of twenty or thirty min- 
utes, with a good interval between (several hours at least) 
which may be devoted to anything else. In some instances 
it may be necessary to concentrate on the harder parts by 
themselves, but in general, the less the learning is done in 
parts the more efficient will be the learning in the long run. 
The reason for the greater efficiency is that you are practicing 
what you are learning just as you will recite it later on. 
There is no wasted energy. A similar suggestion is often 
given for reading foreign languages, when students are ad- 
vised to neglect individual words they cannot translate and 
aim to get the thought. Also, when reading history, read 
quickly through all the material first to get the total meaning. 
Also, when preparing a number of examples in mathematics, 
first look over the whole lesson and do the easy problems. 
Go back to the harder ones later. Then if you have not time 
to finish you will have eight or nine of the examples done — 
not two and a part of a third you found too difficult to finish. 

For dates, formule, etc., get a clear visual picture of what 
you wish to memorize, then repeat it over to yourself, trying 
to see the figures, diagram, or whatever it may be, in your 
mind’s eye each time. Then reproduce the material on 
paper. Check the correctness of your answer immediately 
and correct whatever errors you make. Practice again what 
you missed and later try yourself out again. 


Pausing and Reciting 


Pause frequently during a study period to recite in your 
own mind on what you have covered. Be rigidly exact, not 
careless in your recitation, keep out irrelevant details, and 
stop all tendencies to mind-wandering at these times. Do 
not decide by the amount of time you have put in whether 
or not you have mastered a lesson, but decide it by reciting 
on the subject matter. 
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A good practice in note taking is to close the book after 
reading a chapter and outline it from memory. Then go 
back and check up the correctness of your notes. 

Incidentally it is good to recognize that recitation does not 
have to be done aloud. It may be done silently and without 
whispering, just like reading. Silent recitation is necessary 
often, as when working in a library. Silent recitation has 
the same time- and energy-saving values that reading to 
yourself has over reading aloud. An exception to silent 
recitation would occur in learning public speaking, when it is 
necessary to hear the sound of your own voice in recitation 
so as to be familiar with it. Some find it useful to practice ` 
oral expression of all sorts before a mirror. 

Forgetting 

For lessons just barely learned the greatest amount of 
forgetting occurs just after memorizing. The moral is: 
Review as soon after preparing a lesson as possible, and also 
learn important lessons more thoroughly than is necessary 
for just barely knowing them. Recite always while reading. 
Since the rate of forgetting is very rapid soon after learning, 
the best time to review is at once, in order to fashion stronger 
memory ties. Review everything that you need to remember 
for a long time — several times during the first week or two 
after learning, and at least once on the same day or the very 
next day after the original learning. Some things that we 
learn we do not need to remember — that is, to have con- 
stantly in mind, ready to be called up. For example, the 
ordinary doctor and teacher have forgotten many things 
they learned in their professional courses. But these things 
are quickly recalled upon review. 


Recall 


In recalling something which is slow to come back to you, 
try to call up the related facts; for example, the name of a 
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person not immediately remembered may be revived in your 
mind by looking squarely at him, thinking back to the cir- 
cumstances under which you met him, or something he and 
you did together. In other words, hunt for associations in 
your mind which will call up his name. Similarly with 
subject matter, if you cannot recall it directly, then try to 
remember it by thinking of the book in which you read it, 
the page, any illustrations that are related to it, etc. If 
recall is not ready, drop the matter for a time and go back 
to it later. Often the desired fact will come up spontane- 
ously after a time. 
Cramming 


Cramming is a useful skill to acquire, for it is often a neces- 
sary procedure in adult life. For instance, a lawyer on the 
night preceding a case may need to memorize all the details 
of certain statutes. He would merely want to use this 
particular information the next forenoon and then forget it. 
But for students to make a practice of cramming is a very 
poor habit. You will remember in after life what you dis- 
cussed (“thrashed out”) and thought about, not what you 


crammed. 
ORIGINALITY AND THINKING 


The intellectual life, the life of thought, though it contains 
much of hardship and strain, has also its elements of very 
real and vivid joy, its moments of delight. Philosophers, 
scientists, and all men of letters, when they succeed at last 
in unraveling a difficult problem, or arrive at an idea which 
they think is their very own, or achieve some new insight 
into human life hitherto unattained, find the moment of 
discovery so joyous an experience as to lead them almost, if 
not quite, to ecstasy. For one really interested in using his 
mind there is a steady enjoyment underlying even the times 
of hard intellectual labor, all the struggle with knotty 
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problems, and all the patient searching of accumulated 
knowledge. These joyous experiences are for many men the 
greatest recompense for their work. But though there is this 
pleasure in thinking, still you as a student must realize also 
that in order really to make progress with any idea, you will 
have to concentrate calmly upon what you have to do in 
testing its truth. Otherwise your thinking, through exces- 
sive emotional distraction, may indeed become as wasteful 
and unproductive as is daydreaming. In other words, effec- 
tive thinking must be a calm and rational state, and not an 
emotional one, for any emotion, whatever its nature, is 
destructive of the orderly sequence of thoughts. 

The immature student should realize that the ability to use 
information, to reason, and to draw conclusions on any sub- 
ject comes with knowledge. A rich store of facts, well or- 
ganized and understood, is the basis for able thinking. Mem- 
ory and thought are close allies in the intellectual life, for 
memory is the raw material of thought. Our capacity to 
think is dependent upon the organization of our memories, 
upon how quickly and accurately we can recall what we have 
learned. Originality, as Thorndike ! has so clearly shown, is 
one of the higher phases of what we usually call imitation. 
It is the expression of a new and fresh insight obtained from 
careful searching of the field of knowledge previously explored 
by others. The young student is likely to think that origi- 
nality and creative work in a subject are the products of a 
mind undefiled and unhampered by reading the contribu- 
tions of others. But quite the contrary, you are more likely 
to be constructive and original in a subject if you are familiar 
with what has been done by others. The careful and pro- 
found thinker, the creative mind, is keenly aware of the 
achievements of others and interested in them. Indeed, his 


1 Thorndike, E. L. “Education for Initiative and Originality.” Teach- 
ers College Record, Vol. 17 (1916), page 405. 
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profundity is proportional to his mastery and ready recollec- 
tion of what was done before him. 

Thinking is an activity of the mind which attempts to 
systematize and to relate facts in such a way that their 
general meaning may be appreciated. It differs from idle 
musing or daydreaming in being an alert, orderly process 
with an end in view. The first step in thinking is to define 
your problem carefully. After this, bring together all your 
facts and arrange them so that you can easily understand 
and interpret them. Then you are in a position to draw a 
temporary conclusion, or, as it is sometimes called, a working 
hypothesis. You must next test this conclusion by seeing if 
it agrees with all your facts. If your conclusion accounts 
correctly for all the facts, then you will accept it as the out- 
come of your thinking on that particular problem and it will 
continue to be your conclusion until you come upon contrary 
facts to make you wish to modify it. 

Since in thinking over problems a good part of what you do 
consists in running through facts in your memory, it is 
obvious that you can always find something to think about, 
no matter where you are. Students doing routine work like 
milking cows, mowing lawns, or housework, can utilize such 
times in thinking about their work. Keep a pocket note- 
book and jot down problems, such as themes you have to 
write or theories you do not quite know whether to accept or 
not. When you can conveniently do so, try to think of some 
of these problems. 

Many things that we believe or think true are decided for 
us by our early training. We accept a good part of our 
thoughts and beliefs because they have been handed down 
and are familiar to us, not from any real thinking of our own. 
Because of this tendency for ideas held by people to be molded 
by mere familiarity and habit, the human race is essentially 
conservative in its thought and tends to cling to the same 
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system of beliefs, customs, prejudices, and superstitions from, 
age to age. Even among college students the prevalence of 
superstitions and prejudices is surprisingly great. Every 
advance in human knowledge has come from a few more 
active and open minds. And only very gradually did the 
new insights and knowledge they gained spread through the 
general thinking of the people. This fact of the conservative 
trend in human thinking is perhaps on the whole a good 
thing. It is better that thought and custom should change 
slowly rather than too quickly. However, you must realize 
that upon you as a student rests the obligation to keep an 
open mind for new ideas and to be receptive to them. Like- 
wise, you should test out your own beliefs in the light of 
reason. As you find yourself expressing an opinion, or voic- 
ing a belief, ask yourself: “Do I think this way because I 
have thought it out for myself or merely because I have heard 
this so often that I now take it for granted ? ”? 

Another aspect of thinking of which the young student 
should be aware is the directive influence of emotion or feel- 
ing when we are thinking. In all thinking you must be 
careful to note the play of your own likes or dislikes in making © 
you agree or not agree with the reasoning or conclusions of 
others. You must allow for your own prejudice (pre-judg- 
ment) in deciding questions of religion, economics, or politics, 
just as the archer takes into account the force and direction 
of the wind. For even as the arrow is deflected by the wind, 
so is your thinking turned from its true course by your emo- 
tional bias. 

It is interesting to know also that not only is your thinking 
drawn in the direction of what you wish to think, and what 
is pleasing and agreeable to you, but that your memory is also 
similarly affected. You remember much better those facts 
or ideas which agree with your own beliefs, or which help to 
prove what you wish to prove, than you remember material 
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a is opposed to your own views. So true is this that 
arwin developed the habit of jotting down immediately 
any facts or ideas which he came upon which tended to dis- 
prove his own theories. He knew that if he did not do this 
at once, he would be likely to overlook or to forget them. 


READING 


Since reading is one of the most important activities of 
the intellectual life, any improvement in rate and comprehen- 
sion in reading will be of great service in increasing mental 
effectiveness. Students in school or college who measure 
the amount of time they spend daily in reading can note for 
themselves how large a proportion of their working day is so 
engaged. Good reading habits are, then, obviously of great 
importance to them and to all who seek to cultivate their 
minds. The average reader can by diligent effort in follow- 
ing certain remedial methods improve his reading speed at 
least 25 per cent, and some may even be able to double it. 
The metheds for the improvement of rate of silent reading 
are of such recent development that most persons are un- 
aware of their very existence. The practical value of sub- 
stituting more efficient habits of reading for slow, dawdling 
ones, however, is readily appreciated by all. 

A phase of reading that may be overlooked by the student 
is the joy of reading. For, in Stevenson’s words, “To miss 
the joy is to miss all.” Often, amid the rush and worry of 
student life, the pleasure to be found in books is forgotten. 
Moreover, the bulk of reading required for school work so 
completely fills a student’s time that he finds no opportunity 
to browse among books for sheer enjoyment. One way to 
insure greater opportunity for reading for pleasure is to speed 
up yourrate. When an ordinary novel, read during scattered 
moments of leisure, takes perhaps weeks to read, there is so 
much interruption and forgetting that the total artistic effect 
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is lost; often when the book is left half finished for weeks, 
the main threads are forgotten and it has to be begun all 
over again. A wealth of joy awaits the student who speeds 
up his reading and is enabled to finish books read for pleasure 
in a reasonable length of time without too much interruption 
or distraction. 
Testing Your Reading Ability 

In making an analysis of your reading ability many factors 
enter. Reading ability consists of several elements; in the 
first place, the understanding of words as such (vocabulary) 
and then the ability to seize upon the significance of sentences _ 
and paragraphs as wholes. These are the elements of read- 
ing ability which you would want to test first of all. For- 
tunately there is available a standard reading test, which will 
give you an accurate estimate of these three elements of read- 
ing ability. The content of this test is especially useful for 
diagnostic purposes because the words have been carefully 
selected in terms of the best studies available on the fre- 
quency of occurrence of words of the English language. The 
test is given on pages 50-56. You can give this test to your- 
self and score it alone, although if you can get some one to 
time you it will be easier for you, as it is rather difficult to 
concentrate on a test and watch the clock at the same time. 

Before taking the test, which begins on page 50, study the 
sample questions given on page 49. These will show you 
clearly just what to do. When you understand these, notify 
your timer that you are ready to begin. When he says Go, 
or when the second hand of your watch reads 60, turn the 
page and begin Test 1. Allow yourself exactly 20 minutes 
for Test 1. Allow exactly 10 minutes for Test 2 and 10 
minutes for Test 3. You are not expected to finish any of 
the tests in the time limit, but if you should do so, use up the 
rest of the time limit looking over your answers to be sure 
that they are right. The three tests together will then take 
you 40 minutes and should be done in one sitting. 
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The right answers to the tests are given on pages 58-59. 
Compare each of your responses with the right answer and, if 
it corresponds exactly, count it right and mark it with a 
check mark. If it does not correspond, count it wrong and 
mark it with a cross. 

The score in Test 1 is the number of blanks (not paragraphs) 
that you get right multiplied by 2. The maximum score is 
114. The score in Test 2 is the number of right answers 
minus the number of wrong answers. The score in Test 3 
is the number of right answers. 

It is customary to convert the score in a reading test into 
what is called a Reading Age, which is the age of the child 
normally making that score. For example, a score of 64 in 
Test 1 corresponds to a Reading Age of 12 years 0 months. 
So does a score of 41 in Test 2, a score of 44 in Test 3, and a 
total score of 149. (See table on page 57.) 

Note. It should be explained that Reading Ages above 14 or 
15 are somewhat artificial. They do not represent the exact ages 
of normal pupils making these scores, for reading ability slows 
down in the upper ages so that the average total score of adults is 
about 211. Total scores between about 190 and 210 represent 


normal ninth-grade ability. College freshmen should earn scores 
of 250 or better. i 


Sample Questions READING TEST 


TEST 1. PARAGRAPH MEANING 


Sample: Dick and Tom were playing ball in the field. Dick was throwing the ball and 
AE S E wea was trying to catch it. 
Write JUST ONE WORD on each dotted line. 


TEST 2. SENTENCE MEANING 


Does a cat have six legs?........... Yes No 
Read each question and draw a line under the right answer. 


TEST 3. WORD MEANING 
Samples: Bread is something to catch drink eat throw wear 
A robin is a bird cat dog girl horse 


In each sentence draw a line under the word that makes the sentence true, 


TEST 1. READING TEST: PARAGRAPH MEANING 


Sample: Dick and Tom were playing ball in the field. Dick was throwing the ball and 


Sis ier oceyetete vou atsietens testes was trying to catch it. 
Write JUST ONE WORD on each dotted line. 


1 


10 


Fanny has a little red hen. Every day the hen goes to her nest and lays an egg for 
Fanny to eat. Then she makes a funny noise to tell Fanny to come and get the 


A kitten can climb a tree, but a dog cannot. This is very lucky for Nellie’s kitten. 
Every time Joe’s big dog comes along the kitten climbs a tree and the.............. 
cannot follow. 


Anna had never seen a squirrel in her life, although she had always wanted to very 
much. One day when she was playing under a tree she heard a funny little noise 
over her head. She looked up, and what do you think she saw? Up there in the 
els cal E TA E R was the very thing she had always wanted to see,a............ 


John and Joe played one day till they were very hungry; so John went into the 
house and asked his mother for something to ................ When he came out 
again he had a big apple for himself and another for ................ 


One day when Jane was sweeping she found a dime on the floor under the bed. They 
could not find out whose dime it was, so Jane’s mother gave it to her. Now, every 
LIMO JANE. clare wie rele aeei the floor she looks carefully under the bed for another 


Helen and Kate pulled their sled through the deep snow to the top of the hill and 
soon were coasting swiftly down again. They did this over and over. The....... 
was so deep that they found it hard work to drag the ................ to the top. 


Once a black raven wanted to have white feathers like a swan. The raven saw that 
the swan lived in the water, and thought it was the water that made the swan’s 
feathers so white. Sothe................ decided to wash his feathers every day 


Birds’ eggs are almost as different from each other as are the birds themselves. The 
robin lays four or five blue eggs. The dove lays two white eggs. The sparrow lays 
six or eight speckled eggs. If we should find a nest with four blue eggs in it, we 


could be pretty sure that it was the nest of a ................ rather than of a 
SOTO RIAD a aN or dove. 
Once there lived on a mountain near a village an immense giant whose cruelty kept 


the people of the village in great terror. However, there was one person in the vil- 
lage who was not afraid of the giant. This was a young soldier who carried a magic 
sword that a fairy had given him. Once when the ................ came down 
from thease vie te ea the soldier attacked him with his magic 
and killed him. 


Once a hen was so foolish as to go to a fox and ask him to look after her chicks while 
she went to the barnyard to find some worms for her chicks. The fox was of course 
quite willing. The hen was gone a long time. When she finally returned, she found 
that the fox had eaten all her chicks. Since then no ................ has em- 
PIOVEC: a aaran ena nassa . &3 & Durse, 
Go right on to the next page. 
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13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 
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TEST 1, CONTINUED 


When the bear appeared near the hut, Walter was alone. His father had driven to 
the village, that morning, several miles away. Fortunately he had left his gun hang- 
ing on the wall loaded and ready for service. Walter was excited, but he did not 
hesitate. Quickly seizing the .............. OA ent seein iin these scares 


In a certain village a ton of coal costs just as much as a cord of wood, but it produces 
twice as much heat. Therefore the poor families in this village should be advised to 
DUNG aces ition eee Teather than peas cies ceva cis 


“Come on,” called Joe, “ let’s go for a swim down by Jones’ Point, where’ the river 
is deep.” ‘‘ No,” said Pete, ‘‘ let’s swim down by Duggan’s, where the water is 
warmer.” ‘‘ It isn’t because the water is warm that you want to goto ............ 
but because you can’t swim,” said ................ 


Richard and Miss Cabot quickly found their way alone to the house of Mr. Smith on 
Craven Street. Miss Cabot left Richard in the carriage, walked quickly to the door, 
and sending up her card by the servant, requested to see Mr. Smith. The......... 
soon returned and begged her to come in. As soon as she had done so, Miss Cabot 
introduced herself to Mr. ................ and begged him to come out and talk 
WAIN A E E > apes , who was waiting outside in the carriage. 


Joe made up a game which he called *‘ Jac-alack.’’ One person called Jack must 
climb a tree and hang by his arms from alow bough. The others stand behind him 
and say in unison, ‘‘ Alas, alack, he fell on his back,’’ and while they are saying it, 
one of them hits Jack with a bean bag. If Jack can see or guess who did it, he may 
drop down, and the guilty person takes his place. Otherwise he hasto..,........ 
there for another turn and sing out, ‘‘ Alas, alack, another whack.” It is quite a 
game and Jack must have strong ................ 


It is well established that the bee, which is commonly supposed to be so industrious, 
really works only two or three hours a day. The man who works eight or ten hours 
a day is therefore far more ............+0%- than the mira ea anne aleree 


Boys and girls know my name. And mothers and fathers, too. Big folks love me. 
You do, too. The first letters in the first four sentences of this paragraph spell my 
name; so write it here ............-005 


Energy is a measure of the fullness of life and is indispensable for genius. No energy 
at all is death. Idiots are feeble and listless. Nearly all the leaders of mankind 
have been noted for their remarkable ................ 


Deciduous trees lose their leaves in winter, while evergreens, as their name implies, 
do not. Therefore, in forests composed of ...............- trees the ground is 
less shaded in winter than is the case in forests whose trees are ............00008 


Some historians believe that the spread of anti-slavery feeling among the people of 
the North previous to the Civil War was due less to the moral issue involved than to 
the fact that they recognized the system of .............055 as a menace to the 
industrial system of free labor. 

Turn the page and go right on. 
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TEST 1, CONTINUED 


If I were writing about the rich, I should be inclined to divide them, according to 
their attitude toward life, into workers and parasites. The motto of the worker is, 
“ I owe the world a life,” and the motto of the ............ AS jn WHO! cin win eterna te 
owes me a living.” 


Caution, when not present in excess, is a desirable trait. Often it saves one from 
disappointment or failure. Occasionally, however, one finds a person so extremely 
B tens ies RS (els that his will is paralyzed and he is totally unable to set about any 
new undertaking. Too much ................ is indeed ofton ne nss eaeh eee 
than too little. 


A whale is not a fish, even though it does live in water. A fish has no lungs, is cold- 
blooded, and absorbs oxygen from the water through its gills; but a whale is warm- 
blooded and has a genuine set of lungs. In consequence, in bodily structure the 
E EEE Na is ................ like a shark, which is a true fish, than it is 
like a horse. 


The brook on our farm has many whims. It ripples over bright and shiny rocks, and 
falls into a placid little pool so clear that I can see the pebbles on the bottom and can 
see myself down there, too. As I look straight down, it is hard to tell whether what 
Essee-is My MOSS OL Bites «cre siesereiels sive vie , but as I move a little, that which I see 
Standa ADIL SOM RMOW UIE NOU wise’ s eoar a a n RN Farther on the 
brook forgets the placid pool and tumbles over roots and rocks. It does, indeed, 
HAVE MaN A a ER A EA 


To pant for recognition, to yearn to impress one’s personality upon one’s fellow-men, 
is the essence of ambition. The ambitious person may think that he merely thirsts 
to ‘‘ do something ” or ‘‘ be somebody,” but really what he craves is to figure po- 
tently in the minds of others, to be greatly loved, admired, or feared. To reap a 
success which nO GNO .i.5. cscs scenes does not satisfy the yearnings of the 


Washington was a very silent man. Of no man in the world’s history do we have so 
few sayings of a personal kind. As for talking about himself, that was something in 
which he almost never indulged. Yet it would be a great error to interpret his 
sit SE OPIUM as an indication that he was in any sense cold or unfeeling. 


As arule, it is more economical to remember things by associating them clearly and 
vigorously than by going through many repetitions of them. Thus, a clear under- 
standing of the causes for the Democratic victory in the national election in 1916 
WH DONE ENAS effective in remembering the fact than a dozen 
of the statement ‘“ Woodrow Wilson was elected in 1916.” 


Fundamentally, education depends upon the capacity of a person to profit by past 
experiences, Past situations modify present and future adjustments. Education 
in its broadest sense means acquiring experiences that serve to 
existing inherited or acquired tendencies of behavior. 


“Naive '’ and “ unsophisticated ” are frequently confused. The former suggests a 
type of behavior which is artless, spontaneous, and free from the restraints of custom. 
The latter implies fully as great lack of knowledge of social usage, and, in addition, 
conduct which is primitive and perchance inelegant. Thus, the ................ 
youth was the first to enter the car, and his ................ little sister warmly 
kissed him in the presence of the king. We may also say that a country boy is 
Pee trae enn with respect to city life and customs, 

Test 1. Number of blanks correctly filled 


52 


TEST 2. READING TEST: SENTENCE MEANING 


Sampless.Gan-dogs barks a ais erena eai Yes No 
Does a cat have sixlegs .......:... Yes No 


Read each question and draw a line under the right answer. 


PLoS Wate ee ea aaae Sa als ore 8 Yes 
2 Do we sleep in beds?.............. Yes 
3 Is the day as dark as night?........ Yes 
A Es green A Color Ts cheno ss reine ates Yes 
5 Is smoke always yellow?........... Yes 


7 Do ships sail on the sea?........... Yes 
8 Are all chimneys made of brass?.... Yes 
9. Are rocks Hard Prycssrsrexe s sanaa ainsi Yes 


10 Is everybody as huge as a giant?....Yes 


11 Do pupils always have excellent memories?. . . Yes 


12 Are brooms used to sweep bedrooms?........ Yes 
13 Are machines ever useful?.................. Yes 
14 Are sugar and salt sold in stores?........... Yes 
15 Are geese generally clad in bonnets?......... Yes 
6s Do lampa Toar nai ae cee vine. aaa ee cee Yes 
17 Does crime always bring happiness?......... Yes 
18 Does justice sometimes seem cruel?......... Yes 
19 Could one cradle hold eighty infants? ........ Yes 
20 Is a beetle very different from a mole?....... Yes 


21 Does the friendship of a cheerful person make us unhappy? Yes 


22 Aa a dime less than NICKEL. seine e314 Siete) ve are nee k EE Yes 
23 Is the guilty thief always located? .................055 Yes 
24 Ie itever importantito hurry? oost peene ne as ce dass Yes 
25 Might a prisoner feel sorrow at the ruin he has caused?. . Yes 
26 Are all antique benches made of bamboo?.............- Yes 
27 Are battleships dedicated to warfare?............-..+.- Yes 
28 Can we discern things clearly in a dense fog?........... Yes 
29 Might a person suffer confusion during an examination?. . Yes 
30 Are marmalade and gruel made of milkweed?........... Yes 
31 Could delicious chocolate be served at a festival? ...............5, Yes 
32 Do all university professors give instruction in science? ............ Yes 
33 Does it take courage to-perform a very dangerous task? ........... Yes 
34 Should one always be censured for playing a flute by the fireplace? ... Yes 
35 Are homely people always loathed and disliked? .................. Yes 
36 Is it deemed delightful to suffer a bloody defeat? ................. Yes 
37 Would a man be fortunate if he could flee from a famine? .......... Yes 


38 May careful cbservation be of considerable help in decreasing mistakes? Yes 
39 Does speaking with brevity necessarily mean that one is peevish? ... Yes 
40 Are chimes ever played in a cathedral? ......... 00... c cence Yes 


No 
No 
No 
No 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
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Turn the page and go right on. 


TEST 2, CONTINUED 


41 Do repeated interruptions sometimes exasperate us? ........,...... Yes No 41 
42 Should thieves be encouraged by giving them magnificent rowarda? ..-¥es No 42 
43 Are locusts and gnats generally believed to enjoy immortality? ....... Yes No 43 
44 Might an accidental outbreak cause anxiety? ...................-- Yes No 44 
45 May shortages often be prevented by foresight? .................. Yes No 45 
46 Is an annual appeal made once a week? ............ 2.00 ee ee eceee Yes No 46 
47 May occasional opposition awaken us to greater endeavor? ......... Yes No 47 
48 Is every earl destined to become a genius or a conqueror? .......... Yes No 48 
49 Might a person show unfeigned enjoyment of asymphony?....... Yes No 49 
50 Are we irresistibly led to confide in every near-by idler?............ Yes No 50 
51 Do any considerable percentage of motorists use headlights? ........ Yes No 51 
52 Does an auctioneer boost prices with earnestness? ..............-. Yes No 52 
53 Is it advisable to use dynamite as a lubricant? .................... Yes No 53 
54 Is a person in a frenzy likely to make wild gestures? .............. Yes No 54 
55 Should the captain of a yacht consider the weather forecast? ....... Yes No 55 
56 Would it take a considerable income to provide asumptuous wardrobe?.Yes No 56 
57 Is it disgraceful to teach a defenseless person decimals? ............. Yes No 57 
58 Ie the idea of burial usually attractive? se er sse sensers ee aanren Yes No 58 
59 May allies make exertion to enter into a federation? ............... Yes No 59 
60 Should enthusiastic homage make a man indignant? ............... Yes No 60 
61 Could the imperious actions of a lordly person become notorious? ...Yes No 61 
62 Is all adventurous activity to be deplored? ....................0.. Yes No 62 
63 Should a person be advised to sacrifice a good opportunity? ........ Yes No 63 
64 Is a harmonious alliance sometimes expedient? ................... Yes No 64 
65 Could an eloquent lawmaker do anything heinous? ............... Yes No 65 
66 Is boric acid a chemical made of graphite? oa. ana. sieagees sanese Yes No 66 
67 Are all festivities characterized by extravagance? ................. Yes No 67 
68 May imposition upon others become habitual? .................... Yes No 68 
69 Is a scarecrow a kind of inoffensive imitation? .................... Yes No 69 
70 Does bliss always befall desperate people? .............0.0 cece uuee Yes No 70 
71 Could congressional action cause the people to be dissatisied? ......Yes No 71 
72 May seeing a person drunk decrease one’s admiration for him? ......Yes No 72 
73 Could an inexperienced person be jovial and fascinating? .......... Yes No 73 
74 Is one often assaulted by a boon companion? ..............0.0 eae Yes No 74 
75 Ought accursed liars to be suppressed? ...........ccccecccecceecs Yes No 75 
76 Might an involuntary impulse impel one to be malicious? .......... Yes No 76 
77 Is one necessarily inhospitable who dislikes an obnoxious guest? ..... Yes No 77 
78 Does extreme audacity sometimes make us stand aghast? .......... Yes No 78 
79 Is humanity subject to joyous emotions? ............ 00. senen sesr Yes No 79 
80 Might a hysterical person given to rashness be intolerable? ......... Yes No 80 
Number right ......... 3 

Number wrong en ree kanea ‘ 


Test 2. Score (subtract) .... 


54 


TEST 3. READING TEST: WORD MEANING 


¥ 
Samples: Bread is something to catch drink eat throw wear 
A robin is a bird cat dog girl horse 
In each sentence draw a line under the word that makes the sentence true. 

1 March is the name of a day food month week VAL arsine 1 

2 A fat person is always bad blue cold heavy Ea AE, 2 

3A thing that is perfect is always close early hard little right...... 3 

4 A farmer often raises bears corn gold paper pictures.......... 4 

5 Cotton is cool dark heavy soft BWC cat ee pent) 

6 A husband is sometimes a father flower mother sister town.. 6 

7 A path is a place to eat dress die live WE ae aa aaa us 

8 A maiden is a bird boy girl king pant as etn et eee 8 

9 A lion is blue fine hot strong Sweet ens ae os el. ene 9 
10 Islands are land ships soldiers time WATO sn corse cen 10 
11 The ocean is fire land paper water WOOT tin ve cee ners 11 
12 Rice isa battle beast bell cloud Grail deme hk Ca eee 12 
13 A dove isa bird boat fish horse ShO eD E eE oa eee 13 
14 To be silent is to be heard loud quick still WA tee 14 
15 Olives are to burn drink eat ride WOAL EAN E O A 15 
16 To crush is to break escape guard hold plant? ooeesa aa A 16 
17 Rapid means long much quick small Bolts ae E A 17 
18 A moment means color form money time pacon sds 18 
19 To stitch is to reward sew starve suggest tempt see ween LO 
20 A question is something we answer build eat grow EUAS 20 
21 Harbors are for churches cows gardens horses ships ce Aa 21 
22 To polish is to bribe brighten smite thrive traverso. setite 22 
23 To pronounce is to sail show speak stand vateh e wat 23 
24 A physician is a child doctor master noise valley a e A 24 
25 A customer is a person who buys draws fishes hunts sells. ..25 
26 To wander is to improve locate roam situate Wail r rate 26 
27 To be sober is to be funny grave happy noisy Wildy osname 27 
28 An orphan is one who has no clothing education hair parents teeth. .28 
29 To be active is to be hospitable humorous ignoble indolent  sprightly.29 
30 To be wretched is to be proud silent swift unhappy valuable . 30 
31 Independence means blame custom freedom mercy virtue. ..31 
32 Agriculture refers to authority appearance defense farming mystery. .32 
33 To inquire is to appear ask rest sleep WAOS a Aa ETAS 33 
34 A tavern isa companion funeral parcel park hotet Ao praia 5% 
35 To be saucy is to be affectionate agreeable devoted dignified rude.35 
36 An argument is a discussion gully gymnasium penance perjury . 36 
37 Jealous means affectionate appeased benevolent envious sympathetic .37 
38 Meek means gaudy gentle mean strength AT ana AE r ec 38 
39 Gorgeous means frisky gigantic hereditary magnificent malicious. .39 
40 A barge is a kind of animal boat castle fruit vegetable...... 40 


Turn the page and go right on. 
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TEST 3, CONTINUED 


Situation refers to noise number place pleasure TOs 
To plan is to banish bestow design betray GOLSRC a can saree 
Behavior refers to position conduct progress revenge temper, 
A vagabond is a kite lantern nightingale tramp scholar...... 
Ambition means aspiration frivolity loitering remorse  slothfulness, . 


A sluggard is ambitious considerate divine earnest lays cae 
Victorious means baffled frustrated triumphant unstable vagrant.,. 
To mingle is to mislead blend sanction screech scurry 
To heed is to escape fancy hurry notice PLUVO. nk aaah s 
Dignified means lonely monstrous prominent spiritual stately.. 


‘An opponent is a delicacy antagonist detective diplomat hostess 


To prophesy is to assess bemoan cancel disclaim foretell... 
Imperial affairs concern cities garments kingdoms machines patterns 
Tomassacreisto investigate lament manifest misunderstand slaughter 
To be prompt is to be formal frightful hospitable punctual purified 


Listless means indifferent loathsome malicious merciless presumptuous 
To lament is to flatter humor injure lend MOU wank 
A prologue is a kind of introduction knell prohibition sermon tempest. 


Lifeless means inanimate indefinite infamous undecided untidy. 
An impression is a century compass copy globe pasture,..... 
Crafty means accurate proficient slavish submissive wily.... 
Liberality means promotion robbery reproof scandal generosity. 
Jubilant means abrupt abject confused triumphant doleful... 
A bulwark is a hospital hotel protection punishment purchase.. 
A legacy is an inheritance inscription levy receptacle regulation. 


Maintenance means contention continuance corruption cowardice resource. 
To meditate is to escort gossip ponder transgress withhold. . 
Covetous means avaricious bountiful gaudy gray-headed harassed, 
Minimum means the largest least most newest Oldest.....c0.. 
To chastise is to promise publish punish purchase 1188 seh 
A sequel is something that excels follows interrupts precedes yields. 


Ceaseless means boisterous diminished discontented ended incessant. 
Emphatic means forcible frantic incurable pernicious reluctant, . 
To subvert means to overturn shorten sling sojourn spurn... 
Tc be infamous is to be doubtful polished shameful sorrowful valuable. 


To be languid is tobe courteous domestic doubtful spiritless jolly. 
An associate is an adversary ally antagonist emigrąnt ensign. 
To be vigilant means to be aloof betrothed betwixt lawless watchful. 
Decisive means conclusive dazzled genuine profane prudent.. 
A scullionisa grasshopper gymnasium haycock hedgehog servant. 


Usury has to do with chivalry fiction homage loans manufactures. 
Perspective has to do with drawing expenses mining religion warfare. 
An insurrection isa fugitive rebellion publication punishment hermit. 
A reprobate is one who is very cowardly ugly wealthy wicked youthful. 
Candid means illegitimate impeccable imperious- incisive ingenuous. 

Tost 3. Score 
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¥ 
READING AGES CORRESPONDING TO SCORES IN THE READING TEST 
TEST 1 Test 2 
4 i TOTAL READING 
PARAGRAPH SENTENCE 
MEANING MEANING Score Aan 

64 149 12-0 
64 151 12-1 
65` 154 12-2 
66 155 12-4 
67 158 12-5 
67 160 12-6 
68 162 12-7 
69 164 12-8 
70 167 12-9 
70 169 12-11 
oul 171 13-0 
71 173 13-2 
T2 175 13-3 
13 177 13-5 
74 179 13-6 
74 180 13-8 
75 182 13-10 
76 185 14-0 
rei 186 14-2 
CALE 188 14-4 
78 190 14-6 
79 192 14-8 
80 195 14-9 
81 198 14-11 
81 200 15-1 
82 203 15-2 
83 206 15-4 
83 208 15-6 
84 211 15-7 
85 214 15-9 
86 PAM 15-10 
87 220 15-11 
88 222 16-1 
89 225 16-2 
90 228 16-3 
92 231 16-5 
94 235 16-6 
95 237 16-8 
96 240 16-9 
98 243 16-11 
99 246 17-1 

100 249 17-2 

100 250 17-4 

101 252 17-6 

101 253 17-8 

101 254 17-11 

101 255 18-1 

102 258 18-4 

102 259 18-6 


58 


Self-Direction and Adjustment 


KEY FOR TEST 1. READING TEST: PARAGRAPH MEANING» 


1 
2 
3 


10 


egg 

dog 

(a) tree, branches, foli- 
age, leaves 

(b) squirrel 

(a) eat 

(b) Joe 

(a) sweeps, cleans 

(b) dime, coin 

(a) snow 

(b) sled 

(a) raven 

(b) white, lighter 

(a) robin (b) sparrow 

(a) giant (b) mountain 

(c) sword 

(a) hen, chicken 

(b) fox 


fi 


(a) gun, weapon 
(b) shot, killed 
(c) bear 


Or (a) gun 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


(b) 
(c) 


(a) 


(a) 
(b) 


(a 


pulled 
trigger 
coal (b) wood 


Duggan’s 
Joe 


butler, 


© 


servant, 
maid 

Smith 

Richard 


(b) 
(c) 


(a) 
(b) 


hang, stay, swing, 
remain 

arms, hands, mus- 
cles 


industrious, busy 
bee 


(a) 
(b) 


17 baby, BABY 


18 energy, vigor, alertness 


19 


(a) deciduous 
(b) evergreen 


20 slavery, slave-holding 


21 
22 


23 
24 


25 


26 
27 


28 


29 


(a) parasites (b) world 

(a) cautious, careful 

(b) caution, care, care- 
fulness 

(c) worse 

(a) whale (b) less 

(a) stone, pebble, rock 

(b) my nose, my image 
(count as one 
blank) 

(c) whims 

(a) envies, recognizes, 
admires, wants, 
craves 


(b) ambitious 
silence, reticence 


(a) more 

(b) repetitions, sayings 
modify, improve, 
change 


(a) unsophisticated 
(b) naïve 
(c) unsophisticated 
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EY FOR TEST 2. READING|KEY FOR TEST 3. READING 
TEST: SENTENCE MEANING TEST: WORD MEANING 


1 Yes 41 Yes 1 month 41 place 
2 Yes 42 No 2 heavy 42 design 
3 No 43 No 3 right 43 conduct 
4 Yes 44 Yes 4 corn 44 tramp 
5 No 45 Yes 5 soft 45 aspiration 
46 lazy 
6 No 46 No 6 father , 
7 Yes 47 Yes 7 walk E N 
8 No 48 No 8 girl A E 
9 Yes 49 Yes 9 strong 50 stately 
10 No 50 No 10 land 3 
51 antagonist 
11 No 51 Yes 11 water 52 foretell 
12 Yes 52 Yes 12 grain 53 kingdoms 
13 Yes 53 No 13 bird 54 slaughter 
14 Yes 54 Yes 14 still 55 punctual 
15 No 55 Yes 15 eat 56 indifferent 
57 mourn 
16 No 56 Yes 16 break 58 introduction 
i tf No 57 No 17 quick 59 inanimate 
18 Yes 58 No 18 time 60 copy 
19 No 59 Yes 19 sew 61 wily 
20 Yes 60 No 20 answer 62 generosity 
63 triumphan 
21 No 61 Yes 21 ships 64 hie eras 
22 No 62 No 22 brighten 65 inheritance 
23 No 63 No 23 speak 66 continuance 
24 Yes 64 Yes 24 doctor 67 ponder 
25 Yes 65 Yes 25 buys Gamma aricione 
26 No 66 No 26 roam = es 
27 Yes 67 No 27 grave 
28 No 68 Yes 28 parents ooe 
29 Yes 69 Yes 29 sprightly Tei uncessani 
30 No 70 No 30 unhappy Tai Loree 
74 overturn 
31 Yes 71 Yes 31 freedom 75 eeraa 
32 No 72 Yes 32 farming 76 spiritless 
33 Yes 73 Yes 33 ask 77 ally 
34 No 74 No 34 hotel 78 watchful 
35 He 75 Yes 35 rude 79 conclusive 
80 servant 
36 No 76 Yes 36 discussion 81 loans 
37 Yes 77 No 37 envious 82 drawing 
38 Yes 78 Yes 38 gentle 83 rebellion 
39 No 79 Yes 39 magnificent 84 wicked 


40 Yes 80 Yes 40 boat 85 ingenuous 
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The information which you get from this test will be helpfub 
in aiding you to locate your difficulties and to compare your 
level of reading ability with that of thousands of others in the 
United States. If your score is low in word meaning, for in- 
stance, it means that you should put in more time on im- 
proving your vocabulary. If your score is poor in paragraph 
meaning, it means that you are weak in getting quickly to 
the heart of a paragraph, slow in comprehension of larger 
units of printed material. 

An average high school student can get a fairly good idea 
of his reading ability from this test. A college student, if 
he did well in the test, would know that he was not deficient 
in reading ability. More than this he could not tell. College 
students who find this test rather easy and score high are 
at least assured that their reading ability is adequate for 
ordinary kinds of reading. Sometimes high school and 
college students make about a seventh-grade average. In 
such cases, if their intelligence test score! is much higher 
than this, the low score indicates very strongly a great need 
for self-improvement in reading and almost a certainty that 
they will be able to bring their score up to standard by the 
conscientious use of proper measures over a sufficiently long 
period of time. Even those college students who do excep- 
tionally well on this test may still better their reading rate 
considerably by the methods of improving reading which will 
be given. 

You can make up a test of your own to measure your 
progress in reading. For instance, read part of a novel or 
an entire novel by the same author each month, and compare 
the time of reading with that for the preceding months. In 
your regular class texts or supplementary reading assign- 
ments make similar tests by noting the number of pages 
of a text that you can read an hour, month by month. You 

1 To be obtained from test given in Chapter V, pages 95-98. 
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æn graph the results if you have the time and interest. Tim- 
ing yourself when reading is a useful device in stimulating 
effort and in bringing about increased speed, and should be 
used frequently. 

You may test your ability to read and understand an 
ordinary text which has summaries at the ends of the chap- 
ters by reading a chapter of it, jotting down notes, and then 
writing a brief summary. After this compare your summary 
with the one printed at the end of the chapter in the book. 
It will give you much insight into your ability to get the 
essentials of a chapter. Occasionally, chapter summaries in 
books are not adequately descriptive of the contents of the 
chapter; you can readily recognize this defect in the text and 
allow for it in your self-estimate. 

In testing your ability to read whole books and to get the 
essentials from them, read some recent novel or a book in a 
field in which you have had some training. Think about 
the book as you read and jot down brief notes as you go along. 
Write a brief review or essay on what you think of the book. 
Then look up notices of reviews of this book in the Book 
Raicw Digest and see how your estimate of the book compares 
with that of professional reviewers. If this Digest is not 
available, look in magazines for reviews, or go or write to some 
university, college, or city library for the magazines and dates 
of reviews of the book you have chosen to use in testing your- 
self. This comparison of your estimate of a book with that of 
others will be not only a very interesting exercise but a de- 
dedly profitable one. 

Factors Insolved in the Improvement of Reading 

The problem of improvement of reading ability is con- 

cerned with two main facts. There is, first, the mechanics 


of reading, or the seeing of the printed page and the words 
and phrases thereon and recognizing what they say, and 
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second, the understanding of the total message on the printed 
page. It is usually agreed that the rate of comprehension 
of what is read is underdeveloped by slow readers (they do not 
give to the mind nearly as much at a time as the mind is 
capable of taking in) and that consequently increased speed 
in perception of the materials of the printed page is accom- 
panied by proportionately improved rate of comprehension. 
To read slowly is like running at a low speed an engine which 
is capable of doing just as efficient work at twice the speed. 
It should, moreover, be noted that greater effort put forth 
in increasing speed (when it does not go over to extreme 
tension or excitement) has a salutary effect upon the atten- 
tion; there is less mind-wandering or “woolgathering.” 
There is usually very little of the total mental energy which 
is not engaged in the speeded-up reading, while in slow reading 
a good deal of mental power is wasted. 

Improvement in reading habits, like improvement in 
attention, is difficult. You have had these habits for years. 
Consequently, unless you are able to give at least ten minutes 
daily or half an hour every other day for months to this work 
you need not expect to utilize these schemes successfully. 
But even half an hour daily for several months is little time 
to invest in so important a thing as reading habits. If you 
continue your education and graduate from college, this 
investment will eventually bring tremendous returns in time 
saved later on. Even if you do not wish to use any of the 
suggestions given below, remember this one: Force your- 
self to read faster. Most of us read slowly from habit, and 
could easily increase our rate by simply applying more energy 
to the task of reading. All research in this field indicates that 
the mere will to read faster is capable of bringing about a 
significant increase in reading rate. 

In improving the methods used by poor readers in the per- 
ception of what is on the printed page lies the possibility 
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for bringing about the greatest improvement in their reading 
rate. The suggestions which follow in the next pages deal 
very largely with the problems of the perception of the 
printed page, and how to speed up one’s reading through 
improvement of such habits of seeing and recognizing what 
is printed. The student desiring to improve his ability to 
read quickly and understandingly, to cover more ground 
in the same interval of time, to read faster and yet without 
loss of accuracy, will therefore reap the greatest benefit from 
trying to improve his methods of perceiving the materials of 
the printed page. This is essentially what many of the 
following exercises attempt to help you to do. 


Ten Ways to Improve Your Reading 


1. Choose some prose selection of moderate difficulty and 
read it over and over again. Speed up the reading to the 
limit. Re-read it and speed up your seeing of the phrases 
and lines on the page. Try to read, not word by word, but 
by grasping phrases or entire sentences at a glance. Read 
the selection over until the phrases “come to meet you”; 
then practice seeing those phrases. Just as in learning typing 
you practice over and over writing the same words or sen- 
tences, so in reading you must practice over and over seeing 
the same phrases. Whenever these phrases occur, you can 
quickly grasp them. 

Certain types of practice in speeding up in reading necessi- 
tate running the eyes over the page faster than the percep- 
tion can grasp all of what is printed, but this is merely an 
exercise and is not a final result. This sort of exercise is 
somewhat similar to the method of teaching swimming in 
which the learner is pulled along by the teacher at a faster 
pace than he would go if left to his own motive power. 

2. A scheme for increasing the amount of printed matter 
grasped at a glance has been reported by Fordyce. He found 
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the following device very serviceable both to himself and to, 
his students. ‘‘The First Reader was adopted for practice. — 
A series of exercises consisting first of a column of two-word 
phrases was used the first month. After his eye had fallen 
into the habit of seizing such phrases as units, another 
column of three-word phrases and clauses was adopted for 
practice. Later, a column of short sentences was used. 
Through ten minutes of judicious daily practice on these 
exercises, and on simple, easily comprehended prose, the 
author in a single year doubled his speed in reading, and has 
been pleased to note a similar achievement among his students 
as the result of such practice.” 1 

3. Take sixty pages of some book and skim through them 
for all the references to animals or schools or anything else 
you choose. See how rapidly you can find them and with 
what success. Read solely to catch the particular references 
you are seeking. Practice skimming when reading supple- 
mentary references. Experts in a subject or field of interest 
do a good part of their reading by skimming; a few glances 
acquaint them with the contents of a page. With practice 
this knack is soon acquired. 

4. Read over a chapter assignment quickly at first. Take 
about ten or twelve minutes to do this, getting as many of the 
main points as you can. This will help you to speed up in 
seeing the printed page and getting its contents. You will 
find this a bit confusing and discouraging at first, but 
afterward its value will be better appreciated. Of course, 
after this skimming, you must re-read the assignment. If 
you jot down each time what you got from the first hasty 
skimming and then compare your results with the full notes 
you took during your more careful re-reading and outlining, 
you get after a time a good measure of your improvement 


1 Proceedings of the National Education Association, Vol. LV (1917), 
page 821. 
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in quick skimming of a chapter of printed matter. Before 
ong you should be able to use this method of skimming with 
many things assigned for outside reading or many supplemen- 
tary references suggested for voluntary reading. 

5. When you have occasion to copy long passages from 
a book word for word, try to get one or several lines at each 
glance at the page; do not merely copy the selection a few 
words at a time. When copying by sentences you understand 
the meaning much better and the writing is not nearly so 
much drudgery. 

6. A method of improving reading somewhat similar to 
the one just suggested may be worked out in connection with 
oral reading. It is usually agreed that reading aloud with 
the eyes “glued” to the page interferes with the development 
of good silent reading habits. When you read aloud with the 
eyes on the line as you read, or when you have to keep the 
place while another reads, you are doing things which injure 
your methods of reading silently. For in reading aloud you 
move the lips and tongue, and use a great many muscles in 
saying the words which are necessary in speaking but are 
wasteful of energy and give no return in more efficient silent 
reading. You also read every word, which you should 
not need to do in silent reading. For the main effort in 
silent reading is to see the printed page and get the meaning 
of what is there as quickly as possible. If you enjoy read- 
ing aloud to a friend interested in similar things or if you have 
to read aloud frequently to an invalid, try during such read- 
ing to keep your eyes off the page as much as possible. If 
you take a quick glance at the printed page and then turn 
away toward the listener as though talking instead of reading 
to him, you are really practicing an exercise which will help 
to increase your span of perception, or how much of a page 
you see at once. This is helpful in increasing your rate 
in silent reading. As a rule, it is also more pleasant to read 
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and see the varying expressions on the faces of the persons 
to whom you read, than to be compelled to keep your eyes 
on the monotonous features of the book. 

7. If you find that in silent reading you do a lot of things 
useful in oral reading but inefficient in silent reading (for 
instance, whispering as you read), test yourself to find your 
rate of oral and of silent reading and see how the rates com- 
pare. Take two sets of three or four pages of approximately 
equal length from the same book and read one aloud and the 
other silently. Try in both instances to get equally good 
understanding of what you read. You should be able to 
read three or four times as rapidly silently as you do orally. 
If you find you do not, you probably have been interfering 
with your speed in silent reading by doing many extra things, 
such as moving the lips or tongue or listening attentively 
to the pronunciation of the words in your inner speech as 
you read. 

Occasionally a difficult passage may have to be read aloud 
for emphasis, but these occasions should be few. Some 
persons find it useful, some find it even necessary, to read 
poetry aloud or to whisper while reading it in order to get 
the full effect of the beauty of expression andrhythm. These 
and other possible exceptions are to be recognized by the 
reader himself in terms of his own experience. However, 
the fewer the exceptions, the less oral reading engaged in, the 
better for efficiency in silent reading. 

8. If you find yourself reading mechanically without 
getting anything from the page, stop reading and force your- 
self to recite on what you have read. If you cannot recall 
the material, read it again at once. Never read on when you 
do not understand what you are reading, as you are then 
merely wasting time. A possible exception to this rule would 
be the case where you were inattentive while reading a long 
description in a novel. The loss of this information might 
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not be a serious hindrance to your understanding the rest of 
the book. It would, in fact, not be necessary to re-read these 
pages. However, in this connection, an interesting sugges- 
tion presents itself. If you find long descriptions a bore in 
reading, as so many persons do, make an intellectual exercise 
of reading them by trying to picture for yourself what the 
author is attempting to make real for you. Note how he 
develops his description, and whether you think you would be 
able to recognize what he describes were you to see it. In- 
cidentally try to describe a similar scene yourself and learn 
how much labor is involved in the part of a story so often 
skipped. Most rapid readers, however, skim hastily through 
the long descriptions when reading novels. 

9. The purpose for which you read, the size of type, kind 
of paper, and arrangement of the page, your knowledge of the 
subject, your interest in it, all these will affect the rate at 
which you read and your quickness of grasping the content 
of the printed page. Above all, rate and comprehension in 
reading will improve with increased familiarity with the sub- 
ject matter. There is a limit, of course, beyond which one 
cannot improve, just as in typewriting or running, but few 
students approach this physiological limit in their reading. 
Moreover, there are other methods besides those outlined 
above which may be used by the student in trying to better 
his reading. For instance, in improving the speed with 
which you find out what a given chapter contains, a good 
method is to read the questions at the end of the chapter 
before starting it. Then before reading try to answer them 
in terms of what you already know. Thereafter read with 
a view to answering the questions as quickly as youcan. You 
will get an estimate of how much you have got out of the 
chapter, of how much you have been able to learn from it. 
Perhaps the best way to teach yourself improved compre- 
hension in reading is tu recite on what you read, 
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10. Lastly, if you do try to improve your reading and® 
wish to know whether you are getting results, keep a diary of 
your rates on various kinds of material. If you are utilizing 
these suggested methods correctly, you should note an en- 
couraging improvement in your reading rate as the months 


go by. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


How to Stupy 


When and where to study — The use of a schedule — Plan of work — 
Methods and attitudes in study — Note taking and filing — Preparation 
for examinations 


WHEN AND WHERE TO STUDY 


IF possible, work at home or in the library at a customary 
desk or table. For library work it is always better to choose 
a quiet part of the room, away from groups who whisper con- 
tinually. When you choose a place at home or at the library, 
it is preferable to use this place only for studying so that 
everything connected with it in your mind will be serious. 

Make a time schedule, and when nothing important inter- 
feres, begin work at a certain time. Sit down and begin 
THEN. In case of a conflict —the calling of a special 
meeting of a society or class or some other unexpected inter- 
ference — apply this rule to beginning study when you return 
afterward. Some persons work better early in the morning, 
others late at night; you will have to determine this question 
for yourself by experimentation. Circumstances such as 
extremely fatiguing athletic work or hard work on a farm in 
the afternoon after school are likely to force you to decide 
to study early in the morning when your mind is clear, if 
you are ambitious to make progress in your work. At what- 
ever time you study, begin promptly. Do not start by writ- 
ing letters or arranging your papers, desk, etc.; avoid all 
this kind of “sleeve rolling.” Get right down to work. Often 
you may have to force yourself to sit down and start in, for 
your inclinations may be elsewhere; but, once started, you 
will soon be hard at work and will find it easier to begin the 
next time. 

Have a convenient place for pencils, note paper, etc., so 


as not to lose time looking for them. Keep a pad of note 
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paper handy, and if something occurs to you that you wish 
to remember to do, jot this down at once, but do ù later. 
Returning a book or some other article to some one who does 
not need it immediately often results in the loss of a whole 
evening’s time, due to one’s getting sidetracked in con- 
versation. Get the habit of using this pad as a reminder 
of things you wish to do and can do just as well later on when 
you have finished with your studies. 


THE USE OF A SCHEDULE 


If you want to decide whether or not to follow a schedule 
in using your study time, keep track over a period of a week 
of how much work you are actually doing on your courses. 
If you find that you are not using your available time effec- 
tively, that you are wasting hours doing things that give no 
returns, are spending most of your time on a few subjects and 
little on others, are having more than you can do one day 
and nothing to do the next, then you should definitely plan 
your working time. In doing this remember to allow reserve 
time so that you will not be overwhelmed with work in case 
of the loss of part of your study time due to some unexpected 
emergency. Include in your schedule periods for exercise 
and recreation. Remember to use your time so that on the 
evening before an easy day you will work ahead and prepare 
for the harder day that follows. 

Do not spend a lot of time making an elaborate schedule. 
All that you really can do by way of plan is to make a time 
chart indicating the hours you have for study during the 
week. This should include free periods at school during the 
day, your regular study hours at home, your week end, times 
for reviewing and working on reports, supplementary read- 
ing, etc. A complete schedule which sets specific times for 
specific subjects throughout the week is almost impossible to 
keep because assignments in courses are so variable, and 
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special reports, tests, and other events make one subject for 
a time more prominent than the others. Besides, you cannot 
tell in advance how much time an assignment will require. 

Try to maintain your weekly time budget as far as possible. 
Have the courage and self-confidence to return to your 
schedule again at once if for some reason you are compelled 
to depart from it for a time. You must not be depressed at 
necessary variations from your exact schedule; but if it is 
useful, try to keep to it as much as possible. You may, as 
you plan an evening’s work, allow for only one hour on a 
certain subject but you may feel like continuing it at the end 
of that time. Do so if time permits, but avoid getting over- 
tired. In most subjects a given total amount of time brings 
the best results in learning if it is divided into several moder- 
ately long periods and is used at intervals, rather than used 
all at once in one long stretch. For example, if you have 
available for study three hours each evening for three suc- 
cessive evenings, you will probably learn more efficiently if 
you study three subjects each night for one hour than one 
subject a night for three hours. 

Test out the value of your schedule by occasionally (per- 
haps once a fortnight) keeping track of the amount of time 
you are actually putting in on your work. Compare what you 
find with the amounts you noted previously. You might 
make a graph of these facts to observe your progress over the 
year. 


PLAN OF WORK 


Before starting your day’s preparation, take just a moment 
or two to make a list of what you have todo. Then, as you 
work, check off the items as you finish them. You will find 
this a great help in avoiding confusion or worry. Under this 
plan you know what you have to do and find it easier to work 
earnestly to accomplish it. 
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Before beginning your advanced work, spend a few minutes, 
in reviewing. Time given to review is time well spent. If 
before going to classes in the morning you review briefly the 
work of the previous evening, you ought to increase your 
success in recitations and do better later on in examinations. 
Likewise, if you have a few moments before a recitation 
begins (perhaps while the class is entering the room, or while 
the roll is taken), use the time for review. 

Find out by trial what subjects to study first, especially 
if one is harder for you than another. There are many pos- 
sible satisfactory arrangements of your work. When fresh 
you should do the most difficult things first, not some routine 
work. If slightly out of sorts, begin with something pleasant 
and easy and “warm up” to the studies requiring greater 
application. Some make it a rule to start with subjects re- 
quiring thought or memory work and end with notebook or 
mechanical work which does not require as high a degree of 
attention, since they find it easier to remain awake in the 

late part of the evening while doing this. 

-~ While you are studying you should use the same method 
which you will be expected to use later on when applying 
material that you have studied. For instance, in reciting a 
lesson to yourself, do it as you will have to do it for the in- 
structor or in an examination. Imagine that you are the 
teacher and when answering the questions you make up do 
not stop halfway through them, saying to yourself that you 
know the rest and need not bother to recite it, but rather 
force yourself to go through the whole answer and then 
criticize it. Check it up in the text if necessary; get used 
to criticizing earnestly what you yourself do. 

Give special attention to the weak points in your knowl- 
edge or abilities. Force yourself to put extra time on a 
difficult or uninteresting subject, until it becomes easier or 
more interesting to you. Your interest in the subject will 
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grow with increased ability. Do not be surprised if you find 

that you need to work three or four times as hard in some 
subjects as in others. Do not waste time in trying to excuse 
or to explain away your difficulties, but get to work to im- 
prove as much as you can. An important consideration in 
this connection is that you should always work to the extent 
that you recognize as necessary for success in your studies. 
Do not merely copy the habits of work and the attitudes 
toward study which others have. If some one else says that 
he puts in less time than you do on a certain subject, do not 
be ashamed to be spending more, for if you imitate him and 
he is brighter than you, the result may be your failure. Spend 
as much or as little time on your work as you need. Utilize 
methods of work which you find working well for you. If 
you try diligently to succeed in your work and fail continually, 
consider seriously the need for a lighter course, for completing 
the desired training in an extra year or two. Another con- 
sideration in this respect would be that of changing your 
course. It is better to apply your efforts and energies to 
something in which you can succeed than to grow unhappy in 
failure or near-failure. 


METHODS AND ATTITUDES IN STUDY 


Seek a motive or reason for each study you are taking. 
The best one is your life ambitions and interests. Begin 
your studies with a strong determination to succeed, and sus- 
tain your intention by reading the sorts of books and making 
the types of friends that help you in such aspirations. When 
starting a new subject, assume an attitude of wanting to have 
certain problems answered; look for and ask questions; 
hunt up answers. Spend a little time in figuring out what 
you want to find out or learn from a subject. Do not take 
any course solely in order to get credit; do not follow assign- 
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ments in a dull and obedient manner; but do more than this 
— go into your work with the determination to have some 
problems solved or some questions answered. 

Before beginning a subject which is entirely new to you, 
take a little while to find out what it is about. Seek in a 
dictionary the definition of the title of the course and the 
meaning of the important terms used in the textbook. Look 
up some of the questions at the ends of the chapters, or on 
previous examinations in the course. As you make up 
questions of your own which you think might be answered 
by what is given in the course, look for the answers in your 
textbook, ask the questions of your instructor, read sup- 
plementary texts for other information, or consult with per- 
sons competent to help you. Gradually you should accumu- 
late many questions which you desire to have answered. 
Make a list of these questions in the front of your notebook 
and continue to seek the answers to them throughout the 
course. You are almost certain to get more from a course 
which you pursue with definite questigns of your own, both in 
understanding and in grades, than from one which you take 
in a merely passive manner. 

Apply what you learn. Talk it over. Recite on it to 
yourself or to others. Try to work out for yourself specific 
examples of your own to illustrate all general rules. Get 
used to realizing that discussion of school topics by students 
among themselves is good form and not a social error. Too 
much of student conversation about school or college is con- 
cerned with worrying about marks, or comparing and com- 
plaining about them. Such discussion is almost always a 
very wasteful use of time. Did you ever get anything good 
out of it? Besides talking over subjects with other students, 
working with others in preparing assignments is also a good 
device to use, provided every one so engaged understands all 
parts of the work. When all understand what the lesson is 
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about and discuss the problems earnestly, then the result is 
increased interest in the subject and better understanding 
of it. 

While at work, you should work hard. Working hard or 
working under pressure is not a state of nervousness or 
tenseness or worry, but rather, steady, effortful application. 
It is the attempt to get the most out of the time spent in 
studying. In this connection you will do well to note an 
interesting aspect of cramming; namely, the hidden and 
ordinarily unused energies in yourself that cramming dis- 
plays. It would not be well to work at a “cramming pace” 
all the time, but you also should not slide along too easily. 
Try always to work under pressure; that is, with a strong 
determination to accomplish what you have to do as quickly 
as you can. When you find yourself just dawdling, either 
force yourself to harder work or quit. 

Quick learning does not mean quick forgetting if the mate- 
rial is understood. Because you can accomplish more in 
half an hour than another can in two hours does not mean 
that you will forget sooner. The contrary is ordinarily to 
be expected. As for worrying about examinations, note- 
books, reports, etc. — get the habit of staying up late, or 
getting up early, or working week ends if need be, and bring 
your obligations and work up to date each week. Do not 
allow things which have to be done to pile up. When you 
have any time left over after finishing your day’s tasks, do 
not waste it. Go ahead with some advance work on a 
favorite course, or do some supplementary reading. The 
biographies of successful men all give evidence of the value 
of doing more than is assigned. 

Organize what you know about a course with reference to 
the large ideas and principles which you can find by looking 
at the table of contents of your textbook. For there are a 
few main facts in every subject which if recognized and under- 
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stood help to simplify and make clear the whole subject. 
Once found, learn and remember all these important facts, 
You will do this best after a course or a section of a course 
has been completed and before you begin to forget; for 
obviously in beginning a subject you lack the knowledge or 
understanding necessary for organizing the materials of a 
course. 
_ Sit back occasionally and think about your work and its 
relationship to life. Try to bring together all your knowl- 
edge, what you have learned out of school as well as in 
school, and do not leave a gap between them. When you do 
this you are beginning to become an integrated personality 
— that is, a well-organized and effective personality. If you 
have the interest and ambition, you can help yourself to 
become integrated by thinking over how much you really 
know and what you wish to learn. That is, systematize 
your knowledge, make a list of the fields of interest you know 
something about. List the books in each which you have 
read and those you wish to read. 

Lists of books have been prepared by persons of eminence 
which give students the suggestion that every truly educated 
person should be familiar with most if not all of them. Am- 
bitious high school and college students may receive the im- 
pression that the best road to culture — or, at least, the 
most certain one — is to read these particular books. You 
should by all means read the books on such lists if they prove 
helpful and interesting to you. But do not force yourself to 
read through any entire list of them simply to complete it. 
If you do not understand a book, if after effort on your part 
it proves dull and uninteresting, then postpone reading the 
book until you are older and better educated, or else leave 
it out altogether. Many of the books on these selected lists 
are, indeed, too difficult for the average high school and 
college student. 
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There is no universal recipe for culture. To be an edu- 
gated person one should, of course, have read widely among 
good books. No one person, however, can read them all. 
True culture is an appreciative attitude based upon your own 
set of values and standards of what is good in the fields of 
literature, science, history, etc., and of what is true in human 
life. The road to culture is traveled in thinking about and 
understanding the knowledge accumulated by the human 
race in the past and the problems which face our civilization 
at the present time. The complete reading of any list of books, 
no matter how great and important 4 man may have made 
out the list, will not in itself make one a truly educated and 
cultured person. 

Try to make an estimate of the extent of your knowledge 
and to keep a ledger of how much you have learned and what 
you wish to learn. Ask teachers, older students, and friends 
about subjects you are curious to know about. While you 
are a student and have time, be universal in your knowledge. 
Lat& on you will not have time for working at a wide variety 
of subjects. As you approach the graduate school and 
professional training, your fields of interest will become more 
and more limited. You will then have to specialize, but if 
you have used your earlier years wisely, you will come to 
your special studies with at least a sensitiveness to the mean- 
ing and importance of others temporarily neglected. You 
will become a specialist, but not a narrow one. 


NOTE TAKING AND FILING 


L Introduction: 

Your notes vary in kind and amount according to the 
reasons for which you take them. Sometimes you merely 
want to keep the notes for a day or two, perhaps to use in 
oral recitation then. Or you may wish to take notes to 
use in preparing for an examination in a course, or as a 
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class requirement. In contrast to these more or less 
temporary purposes are the notes you will take if you are 
a mature student preparing for a professional career, 
Such notes are taken with an eye to use in later years. 


Your purpose will determine your attitude in note taking, 


but whatever your purpose, there are many similar fea- 
tures in all note taking. For example, you should never 
take down a note that you do not understand. 

The notebook is a memory aid. You cannot remember 
all of a chapter or a book from reading it over; therefore 
you take notes. There are, in fact, very few if any 
students who can successfully organize and learn a course 
without a notebook. A notebook prepared merely as a 
class necessity and not also for your own uses in review- 
ing or in keeping a permanent record of the work covered 
is wasted energy. 

The general arrangement of the notebook is an individ- 
ual matter, subject to all the possibilities of individual 
differences. For instance, in any class where the size 
of notebook is not determined by rule, there will be many 
different sizes used. But despite individual differences, 
certain suggestions are applicable to all students. Use as 
many of the following suggestions as are profitable to you. 


Preparation of notebook : 


In general, where course requirements do not conflict, 
the best notebook is a loose-leaf one, size 8} by 11 
inches, opening at the side and having a stiff cover. If 
possible, keep your notes in the same book. Separate 
different courses, etc., by using index tabs which stick 
out from the side of the page, or stiff sheets cut with an 
extension for the label. These devices may be bought at 
any bookstore. On the whole, students prefer to use 
unruled paper. Write as neatly as possible in ink, and, 
if possible, typewrite the notes you take at home. 
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Number the pages of your notes for a course. A use- 
ful form of review and a means of getting a general idea 
of what a course is about is to make a table of contents and 
an index for your notes. At the end of a course, students 
often bind their notes for future use. You will not do this 
if you use a filing system. In this case you will break up 
the notes of a course to file away under special topics. 


HI. Form: (Note that this section illustrates notebook 


form.) 
NOTES: Shd be brief but clear 
State ideas not mere phrases Gee cet, 
Use abbrev “IV b De 
Omit unnec words (a, an, the, etc.) mahal 


HEADINGS: Notes shd be series of headings that flash out, 
catch eye. 

May use word, phrase, or brief sentence for 
headings. 

Use for testing self: cover all but headings — 
review by glancing them over. ‘Test self by 
uncovering rest of notes to check what you 
remembered. 


INDENT GENEROUSLY! 


LABEL EVERYTHING: Put subject (name of course, date, 
etc.) top of each page. If sheets 
are mislaid, easy to rearrange. 


REFERENCES: Get down without fail. For book — pub- 
lisher, date, page: for periodical — date, 
volume, page. 


IV. Important points: 

Take down only the important points of an assignment 
under the main headings. Avoid excessive notes with 
minute details. One sentence will often give the clue to 
the substance of a whole paragraph; one or two para- 
graphs at the beginning or end of a chapter sometimes 
summarize the chapter. Look for these key sentences 
and paragraphs. Always, before beginning to take notes 
on a book, take down the title, author, name of publisher, 
and date; for a magazine article give the name of the 
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periodical instead of noting the publisher. When a refer- 
ence is useful but too long to recopy, give a hint of what it 
contains and the page of the book where it is to be found. 

Examples of bibliographic references are given below. 
(The first is a magazine reference, the second is a book.) 
Baily, Pearce, The Care of Disabled Returned Soldiers, Mental Hyg., 

Concord, N. H., 1917, v. 1, pp. 345-353. 

Yealland, Lewis R., Hysterical Disorders of Warfare, Macmillan, New 

York, 1918, p. 259. 

V. Clearness: 

Read over your notes when you have finished taking 
them. If they are not clear and meaningful to you, revise 
them immediately. Remember that you may use some 
of these notes months later. Allow for this lapse of time 
and for the notes’ “getting cold,” and make them clear 
in the first place. If you re-read something, make your 
additional notes in the margin if there is no room else- 
where on the page. Revision of notes is a useful form 
of review. Understand what you take down. Recite on 
it to yourself. Do not merely copy things mechanically. 


VI. Abbreviations: 

Use abbreviations when possible. For instance, wd 
for “would,” shd for “should,” mem for “memorandum,” 
poss for “possible,” v-imp for “very important,” ete. 
Devise your own abbreviations to fit your own particular 
needs, but be consistent in them. Omit periods after 
them. Keep at the front of your notebook a key to the 
abbreviations you use in each subject. Stenographic 
signs for words of common occurrence are easily learned 
and can be used to advantage. 


VII. Lecture notes: 
In taking notes from lectures, try to get your notes 


down satisfactorily in the first place and do not rely upon 
recopying them to make them clear. If an outline is 
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given, copy it and leave room in your notebook to fill in 
notes on the various topics. Watch for the speaker’s own 
outline or plan, and get your notes down in outline form 
(as in Section IIT). Wait until the speaker makes a 
point before writing. Jot down points of special interest 
or suggestions for further study. 

Use abbreviations in taking notes. Do not try to keep 
up with the exact words of the speaker. If possible, re- 
vise and extend the notes immediately after the lecture, 
or the same evening at the latest. Do not rewrite your 
notes, as it wastes time, but add illustrations or other 
items in the margin or in the body of your notes if you 
have the good habit of leaving ample room there. In 
fact, in all note taking make it a rule to leave wide spaces 
between the lines of writing so that later you can, if you 
wish, write between the lines and add to your notes. 


VIII. Personal notebook: 

A small pocket-size notebook is used for jotting down 
ideas that are interesting or that you think of possible 
use in writing or original investigation. The titles of 
books or articles you wish to read can be included also. 
When this notebook is full, look it over and copy down 
the useful items for filing in a more appropriate place. 


IX. Marking books: 

Mark up personal copies of books if it helps to make 
ideas concrete and clear. You may make a brief sum- 
mary of the material in the margin, and refer by page 
numbers to material related to the question under dis- 
cussion which is to be found elsewhere in the book. Jot 
down (on the sides of the pages), before you forget them, 
questions or new ideas that you get from the text, or 
objections or disagreements in your mind concerning the 
author’s accuracy or logic. React to an author in this 
way; do not merely passively accept what he says. 
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You may find it valuable in summarizing or taking 
notes on a book to insert leaves in the book itself. These 
may be pasted in wherever needed throughout the book 
— at the end of chapters or at the back of the book. If 
these thin sheets are pasted close to the binding, they may 
be removed later on without serious injury to the book. 


N. Reference work: 

Hunting up information when writing a theme, prepar- 
ing for a debate, and other similar uses of published works 
other than the textbook of a course require a knowledge 
of standard reference works.! Any librarian or teacher 
will be able to give you directions how to use these books. 
Familiarize yourself with the type of information to be 
learned from such of the following as are available for 
you: a standard dictionary of the English language, 
dictionary of synonyms and antonyms, encyclopedia, 
biographical dictionary, Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable, Hoyts Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations, 
Bartlett's Familiar Quotations, Harper's Dictionary of 
Classical Literature and Antiquities, Dictionary of Ficti- 
tious Persons, Walker's Rhyming Dictionary, a concord- 
ance to the Bible, Clarke’s Shakespeare Concordance, 
Pierce's Dickens Dictionary, atlas, gazetteer, World Al- 
manac, Statesman’s Year Book, and other similar works. 
For articles in periodicals, learn to use Poole’s Index, the 
Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature, the International 
Index to Periodicals, the Agricultural Index, and the Legal 
Index. The Book Review Digest may be consulted for 
extracts from reviews of new books published in current 
magazines. For the titles, publishers, and prices of 


t For further information on the use of reference books, see Wiswell, L. O., 
How to Use Reference Books, American Book Company, New York, 1916; or 
Ward, G. O., The Practical Use of Books and Libraries, Boston Book Com- 
pany, Boston, 1911. A recent publication of great help to students is: 
Buck, Gertrude, Keys to the Hall of Books, The Kenyon Press, Wanwatosa, 
Wisconsin, 1926. 
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books, consult the United States Catalog. When using 

reference books, make a practice of going to the index and 

table of contents to get what you want. If your library 

does not have some book which you need, the librarian 

can probably borrow it for you from another library. 
XI. Filing: 

Have a system of filing your notes that is convenient 
for you. Use cards to index your material or references 
if desired. Index your material under both author and 
subject. Information on methods of indexing can be 
got from any teacher or librarian. A set of manila en- 
velopes or folders which fit your note paper makes an inex- 
pensive and convenient filing device. Put all of the notes 
on a particular topic in one envelope or folder and label 
each clearly in the upper left-hand corner. Keep therm 
arranged alphabetically so that you can instantly find 
any reference you may need. Use loose-leaf notebooks 
and adhere as far as possible to a uniform size for note 
paper. As your notes accumulate, you can buy a filing 
box or case in which to arrange them in such a way as to 
be ready for immediate use al any time. 


XII. Vocabulary: 


In beginning a new subject, keep a vocabulary book. 
It is the foundation of knowledge. If you want a prac- 
tical reason for vocabulary study, look over any examina- 
tion paper and note how many of the questions are really 
answered by definitions of terms. 

Accept for your vocabulary book! no definition about 
which you have any feeling of confusion. Write your 
definitions in your own words, and if you are not sure of 
them ask the instructor about them. Write a sentence 

1 Students interested in increasing their vocabulary will find many useful 


suggestions in these books; The Century Vocabulary Builder and the Vocab- 
ulary Builder Notebook, The Century Company, New York, 1923. 
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using the word in your vocabulary book and use the word 
as often as possible for practice until it is yours. Indicate 
pronunciation in your vocabulary book. 

Memorize the meanings of these words by rote as well 
as by thinking about their meanings. A good way to 
review them is to put them in groups of ten on small 
cards, with the definitions in brief on the back of the 
cards. Then go through the list and test your knowledge. 
You can slip these cards into a pocket or purse and learn 
them on a walk or ride. You should in this way add 
hundreds of words a year to your vocabulary. Above all, 
use the words, in compositions, letters, and daily speech, 
and practice them in talking to yourself. 

You may learn the extent of your reading vocabulary 
by taking the Stanford Vocabulary Test which is given 
below. Write out your definitions of the words of this 
test that you know. 


STANFORD VOCABULARY TeEsrT! 


List 1 List 2 
1. gown 1. orange 
2. tap 2. bonfire 
3. scorch 3. straw 
4. puddle 4. roar 
5. envelope 5. haste 
6. rule 6. afloat 
7. health 7. guitar 
8. eye-lash 8. mellow 
9. copper 9. impolite 
10. curse 10. plumbing 
11. pork 11. noticeable 
12. outward 12. muzzle 
13. southern 13. quake 


1 Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, from Terman, Lewis M., Condensed Guide for the Stanford Revision of 
the Binet-Simon Intelligence Tests, pages 31-32; 1920. 
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List 1 (Continued) 
14. lecture 
15. dungeon 
16. skill 
17. ramble 
18. civil 
19. insure 
20. nerve 
21. juggler 
22. regard 
23. stave 
24. brunette 
25. hysterics 
26. Mars 
27. mosaic 
28. bewail 
29. priceless 
30. disproportionate 
31. tolerate 
32. artless 
33. depredation 
34. lotus 
35. frustrate 
36. harpy 
37. flaunt 
38. ochre 
39. milksop 
40. incrustation 
41. retroactive 
42. ambergris 
43. achromatic 
44. perfunctory 
45. casuistry 
46. piscatorial 
47. sudorific 
48. parterre 
49. shagreen 
50. complot 


List 2 (Continued) 


. reception 

. majesty 

. treasury 

. misuse 

. crunch 

. forfeit 

. sportive 

. apish 

. snip 

. shrewd 

. repose 

. peculiarity 
. conscientious 
. charter 

. coinage 

. dilapidated 
. promontory 
. avarice 

. gelatinous 
. drabble 

. philanthropy 
. irony 

. embody 

. swaddle 

. exaltation 
. infuse 


selectman 


. declivity 
. laity 

. fen 

. sapient 

. cameo 

. theosophy 


precipitancy 


. paleology 
. homunculus 
. limpet 
After taking the test, score what you have written by 
consulting a dictionary. Count up the number you defined 
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correctly of these 100 words. Multiply this number by 180, 
to find your entire vocabulary. The size of vocabulary of 
the average individual at various ages has been measured 
by Professor Terman,! with the following results : 


8 years 3600 words 
10 years 5400 words 
12 years 7200 words 
14 years 9000 words 
Average adult 11,700 words 
Superior adult 13,500 words 


PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations are for the purpose of testing the results 
of teaching. They are beneficial in giving the student an 
idea of the important features of the subject and noting how 
successfully he has mastered the materials. Examinations 
are supposed to test “knowledge of, and ability to think in, 
the materials of the course,” 2? and thus to help the instructor 
in his grading of students. 

The best time to study for an examination is during the 
term, not immediately before the examination. Take careful 
notes of all the important points discussed in class. Get 
down in your notebook an accurate list of all assignments 
given during the course and check them off as you complete 
them. Frequent reviewing during the term lays the foun- 
dation for satisfactory work on the examination. An indi- 
vidual who is taking many courses and whose intelligence 
level is not above the average will find cramming hardly ad- 
visable. Cramming, utilized successfully by many students, 
is effective for short-time memory only. It is especially im- 
practicable in courses which are a prerequisite to other courses 


1 Terman, Lewis M. The Measurement of Intelligence, page 226. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston; 1916. 

* Wood, Ben D. Measurement in Higher Education, page 153. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York; 1923. 
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sto be taken later. For you remember in after years what you 
studied and thought about, not what you crammed. More- 
over, cramming leads to a poor attitude toward study, some- 
times even to cheating. 

In your final preparation for the examination, summarize 
the course in outline by making a synopsis of your notes. Try 
at this time to think out what questions you would ask if you 
were teaching the course. You may safely anticipate that 
the instructor’s questions will be fair and sensible. Few 
teachers employ their energies in writing questions merely 
to try to catch you. If your notes and understanding of the 
course are comprehensive enough, you should have no diffi- 
culty in predicting many questions. 

In committing important points to memory, write them 
down on small cards and give on the reverse side of the cards a 
brief statement of the answer or the page of your notebook on 
which the answer can be found. These cards can be used for 
testing yourself. They can be slipped into a pocket or purse 
and used when out walking or riding. Read the question on 
the face of the card and see if you can answer it. Then check 
yourself by looking at the answers on the back. Many sub- 
jects can be reviewed by using the index at the end of the 
textbook and trying yourself out on all the important names, 
events, and facts. Likewise, the table of contents of a text- 
book may serve as a general outline to guide you in reviewing. 

Most persons find it best to maintain their regular routine 
before taking examinations. It is inadvisable either to retire 
much earlier or much later than usual the night before the 
examination. If you feel that you know as much as you 
need, that you have prepared as fully as you desire, spend the 
evening in reading or in conversation. There are wide indi- 
vidual differences in this, as in everything else concerned with 
mental life. Some persons think that they need a complete 
break of routine, and go to a movie or a dance the evening 
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a 5 - » 
before an examination, for recreation and rest. On the 


contrary, others work till very late, going over the material 
and cramming in facts. In general, however, the more 
nearly you conform to your usual routine the better. 

Eat sparingly at the meal before the examination. Take 
with you to the examination room whatever equipment you 
will need. It is wise to have the things you will need to take 
with you all ready the evening before and left in a conspicuous 
place where you will not forget them. In writing out answers 
to questions, do so neatly and briefly. Bring a watch and 
keep track of the hour, in order to use your time wisely. Ex- 
amination days are usually unpleasant and fearsome. Re- 
member that the rest of the class are in no better mood than 
you, and that if you have done your work you will probably 
pass. Do not pay attention to what others in the room are 
doing; for instance, do not be concerned if many leave before 
you have finished. 

In taking the older type of examination, which consists 
of from five to ten questions to be answered in the form of an 
essay, do not be discouraged by the disheartening and un- 
familiar effect as you first look at the questions. Do not 
stop for a preliminary worry and regret, but begin imme- 
diately to jot down in a convenient place, on the margin of the 
examination question-sheet or elsewhere, any ideas or answers 
that come to mind. Do not start in immediately writing 
out your answer to the first question, but go over the ques- 
tions and jot down as many facts as you can for all of them. 
Plan how you will use your time. If any particular infor- 
mation does not come to mind readily, leave that question 
and go on to the next. You will recall the answers later 
if you really know them, and when you do, jot them down 
immediately. 

Find the meaning or point of each question before writing 
on it. For longer questions it is useful to make an outline 
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of your answer on the back of the examination paper or on a 
piece of scratch paper before writing it out. After you have 
got down all the points you can think of (and this should 
take no more than a small part of your total time), then 
begin to write out your answers. Some persons find this 
method very effective. But there are individual differences 
in this regard, as others prefer to take time only for a hasty 
survey of the questions in order to judge what proportion of 
available time each deserves, and then begin at once on the 
first question. No one should begin to write without at 
least this much preliminary survey. And whichever method 
you use, never forget to read over your paper before handing it in. 
Many careless mistakes are caught in this way. 

The so-called new-type examination ! which is coming so 
rapidly into fashion is composed of the following kinds of 
questions : 


I. Recauzi. (Write one word in each blank.) 
(a) Ordinary question. 


How much are 6 times 7? Answer ..............-+: 
(b) Completion. 
Wrashinigtontsi nase one were at Valley Forge in 


thegwinter of the year eieo tee eee 


II. Recognition. Choice of the alternate answers. (Underline 
correct answer.) 


(a) True — false. 
Some roses are red. True — False. 


(b) Single choice. (Underline one.) 
Dogs are: amphibia, mammals, primates, invertebrates. 


(c) Plural choice. (Underline two or more.) 
A Hindu is an: Occidental, Oriental, Melanesian, 
Semite, Aryan, vertebrate, Mongolian, biped. 


1 For a practical account of the new-type examination, see Paterson, 
D. G., Preparation and Use of New-Type Examinations, World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1925. For the statistical and theo- 
retic bases of the new examination, see Ruch, G. M., The Improvement of the 
Written Examination, Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, 1925. 
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(d) Analogy. (Underline one of the last four items.) 
Red : color : : dog : bloodhound, burglar, animal, hunt. 
(e) Matching. (Put the number of the correct name on the line 
to the left of the item to which it belongs.) 


1. Washington .... Make the world safe for Democracy. 
2. Lee .... Gettysburg Address 
3. Grant .... Louisiana Purchase 
etc., etc. etc., etc. 
12. Wilson .... Crossing the Delaware 


The new-type examination appears at first sight to be 
very long; a three-hour test ordinarily contains several 
hundred questions. The material is prepared, however, so 
that practically all students have time to finish. The ques- 
tions are answered quickly; for example, high school and 
college students are able to answer ten or fifteen true-false 
questions per minute. Rate and comprehension of reading 
are important, obviously, in connection with the taking of the 
new-type examination, just as literary ability, speed, and 
neatness of writing are of service in writing out answers to 
the essay-type question. 

In preparing for the new-type examination the student 
must be very thorough, for in the new-type test it is possible 
to include a question on every important point taken up dur- 


| ing the term. The grading of the papers, moreover, is im- 
| personal; usually any clerk or student assistant can score 


them as accurately as the instructor. This removes from the 
mind of the student all the petty and foolish ideas that his 
grade may be influenced by the instructor’s personal attitude 
toward him. 

The accuracy of the new-type examination as a measure of 
a student’s knowledge of the course depends in part upon 
the way it is scored. Therefore you want to find out if possi- 
ble how the papers are to be scored. If you are penalized, 
— that is, if points are taken off for incorrect answers, as in 
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the true-false type, where the scoring is usually the number of 
answers you get right minus the number you get wrong, — 
you are not helped by guessing. The statements are some- 
times prepared with a view to catching you by suggesting 
the wrong answer. Be careful also to avoid marking the 
wrong symbols in answering these questions; students some- 
times through mere carelessness underline the wrong word, 
thus marking the false as true and the true as false. 

In answering the analogy type of question, cover all but 
the first three words. Then think of the. relationship be- 
tween the first two words. Uncover the rest and read them 
carefully. Find which of the last words bears the same rela- 
tion to the third as the second does to the first. In this way 
you may be able to escape catchwords which are plausible, or 
which rhyme, or are otherwise prepared to lead you astray. 

In the “matching-type”’ of question, where, as in the above 
example, ten or more names have to be attached to another 
list of an equal number of descriptive phrases, begin by 
putting down the answers of which you are sure. Then an- 
swer those of which you are not so certain. Find out how 
this question is to be scored before writing in answers of 
whose accuracy you are uncertain. 

There are other forms of new-type questions, but the above 
list covers those now used most extensively. In taking the 
new-type examination, answer the questions as you read 
them. If you are not quite certain and cannot make up your 
mind, postpone answering the question till later. Put an 
arrow in the margin if you think you will come back to it 
again. This will save time in finding it. Do not stop and 
force yourself to recall something, spending several minutes 
in doing so. In the new-type examination each question 
counts so little that one cannot afford to spend much time ona 
single question unless the time allowed is unusually generous. 
If the answer does not come to mind immediately, leave it and 
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go on to the next question. It will come later if you really 
know it. > 

Remember that no student is expected to be able to answer 
every item on this type of test. In a well-prepared examina- 
tion of the new type, there will always be included questions 
so difficult that every one in the class will fail to make a 
perfect score. There are likewise included some questions 
so easy that nearly every one in the class will be able to answer 
them. Your grade in this type of examination depends, 
when scientifically determined, wpon your rank in the class 
(whether your score is among the highest or the lowest), not 
upon the per cent of correct answers on your paper. You 
need never worry about omitting questions; sometimes, in- 
deed, a student who gets only 50 per cent of the possible 
total score will receive a grade of A. 

After an examination is over, do not worry and feel ashamed 
in considering the possibility that the instructor’s opinion 
of you may be lowered. Your object in going to school or 
college is to become educated. If you have done poorly, 
look up the answers and get some good out of the examina- 
tions. Do not waste time explaining to the instructor the 
reasons for your failure. This only emphasizes in his mind 
your inability. Get down to work and master the subject 
matter, and let the instructor’s opinion take its own course. 
Five years later you may need to use that subject matter 
and may not even remember the instructor’s name. Learn 
the course for its own sake and consider the instructor as 
merely incidental. 


»# CHAPTER FIVE 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS REGARDING AMBITIONS 
AND IDEALS 


Your own capacities — Your own opportunities and responsibilities — The 
things you wish to accomplish — A broad outlook upon life 


YOUR OWN CAPACITIES 


Tux most difficult lesson you will ever have to learn is to 
know yourself. For the human mind is so constituted that 
it offers many interferences which prevent us from seeing our- 
selves truly. Usually we see what we want to see in ourselves, 
not what we are. For true estimates we need other tests. 
This section, therefore, will be devoted to describing the most 
recent scientific methods for finding out about yourself. 
Intelligence, as the mental tests test it, plays in heavily in 
determining success or failure in student life and also in many 
lines of endeavor in adult life. Consequently a good intelli- 
gence test will give you considerable useful information 
about yourself. And no better introduction could be offered 
tò an appreciation of your capacities than for you to give 
yourself an intelligence test and think about the result. 


TESTING YOUR OWN INTELLIGENCE 


In order that you may test your own intelligence, an intelli- 
gence test is given on pages 95-98. This is a thoroughly 
standardized test by one of the well-known authors of intel- 
livence tests. You will note that the test itself is preceded 
by sample questions which are already answered. Note 
that answering the questions does not require writing any 
words, but merely the writing of a number or a letter in 
parentheses. Study the samples carefully before beginning 
the test itself. Remember that it will be impossible for you 


to compare your score with the scores of others who have 
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taken this test unless you follow the directions exactly. 
Do not get excited or worried, but try to do your very best, 
The timing of the test begins when you turn the page and 
start with the first question. Note the exact time in minutes 
and seconds when you turn the page, and write it down. 
Note also the exact time when you stop work, and write this 
down. From these figures you can determine the number of 
minutes you have spent on the test. 

The answers to the seventy-five questions are given in 
the table at the end of the chapter (page 111). To score 
the test, compare each response you have given with the 
right answer as shown in the table. If your response agrees 
exactly with the answer given in the table, count it right 
and mark it with a check mark; if it does not agree ex- 
actly, you should count it wrong and not mark it. When 
you have finished making the comparisons, count the number 
of check marks (right responses) you have made. This is 
your score for accuracy. 

To the score in accuracy is to be added the score for speed 
which is found according to the formula 

mle 10X A 
T +75- £’ 
in which S is the score for speed, A the score for accuracy, and 
T the time in minutes. Thus, if you made an accuracy score 
of 50 in 30 minutes, your score for speed would be found as 
follows : 
~ 80+75 —50 55 

Your total score would then be 50 (accuracy score) plus 9 

(speed score), which equals 59. 


INTELLIGENCE TEST 


goon This is a test to see how well you can think. It contains questions of 
ifferent kinds. Here is a sample question already answered correctly. Notice how 
the question is answered: 


Which one of the five words below tells what an apple is? 
1l flower, 2tree, 3vegetable, 4 fruit, S5animal................. (4) 


The right answer, of course, is “ fruit”; so the word “ fruit ” is underlined. And the 
word “‘ fruit ” is No. 4; so a figure 4 is placed in the parentheses at the end of the dotted 
line. This is the way you are to answer the questions. 


Try this sample question yourself. Do not write the answer; just draw a line under it 
and then put its number in the parentheses: 


Which one of the five words below means the opposite of north? 
Topole -2iequator, Bisouth, east, 5 west... <2 sce wwaskeeecs ona (Ce) 


The answer, of course, is ‘‘ south’’; so you should have drawn a line under the word 
“ south ” and put a figure 3 in the parentheses. Try this one: 


A foot is to a man and a paw is to a cat the same as a hoof is to a — what? 
ldog, 2 horse, 3shoe, 4blacksmith, 65 saddle...............00¢ Gy 


The answer, of course, is ‘‘ horse ’’; so you should have drawn a line under the word 
“ horse ” and put a figure 2 in the parentheses. Try this one: 


The answer, of course, is 24, and there is nothing to underline; so just put the 24in the 
parentheses. If the answer to any question is a number or a letter, put the number or 
letter in the parentheses without underlining anything. Make all letters like printed 
capitals. 


This test contains 75 questions. You are not expected to be able to answer all of them 
correctly, but you should answer as many as you can. Take all the time you need. 
You will be scored on both accuracy and speed, but much greater weight will be given 
to accuracy than to speed. You will gain more by being sure you are right than by 
trying to finish quickly. You may answer the questions in any order. 


Now note the exact time, turn the page and begin. 
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CONTINUE HERE: 


oN on POH 


. A pansy is a kind of (?)...... lanimal, 2flower, 3fruit, 4tree, 5dish. ( 
. The opposite of early is (?)....l after, 2now, 3late, 4soon, 5when.. ( 
. The opposite of brave is (?)..1 fear, 2 weak, 3 pain, 4 stingy, 5 cowardly.. ( 
. A boy’s father’s brother is his (?) 


1 cousin, 2 uncle, 3 grandfather, 4son, 5 nephew ( 

What number should come next after 12 in the following series? 3,6,9,12. ( 
What number should come next after 8 in the following series? 

245 (2056 16, oS 


. If these words — build, birds, nests — were arranged to make a sentence, the 


first word of the sentence would be (?)...... 1 build, 2 birds, 3 nests....... ( 


. If the words — months, warmest, are, summer, the, the — were arranged to 


make a sentence, the second word of the sentence would be (?) 
1 months, 2 warmest, 3 are, 4summer, 5 the ( 


. If the words — pens, for, used, are, writing, ink, and — were arranged to 


make a sentence, the fourth word of the sentence would be (?) 
l pens, 2for, 3used, 4 are, 5 writing, 6ink, 7 and ( 
If the words — and, keep, feathers, warm, fur, animals — were arranged to 
make a sentence, the last word of the sentence would be (?) 
land, 2 keep, 3 feathers, 4 warm, 5fur, 6 animals ( 


11. At 7 cents each, how many pencils can be bought for 56 cents?.......... ( 
12. If aboy spent 17 cents and then earned 35 cents, how many more cents did he 
have than avert. oo sake re aint ere ere ae eo a ners eee ( 
13. How many miles can a train go in 6 hours at the rate of 40 miles an hour?.. ( 
14. Foot is to man as hoof is to (?)..1 leg, 2 dog, 3 horse, 4 boy, shoe.. ( 
15. Pitcher is to milk as (?) is to flowers: 1 stem, 2 leaves, 3 water, 4 vase, 5 roots ( 


21. 


. Boy is to man as (?) is to sheep: 1 wool, 2 lamb, 3 goat, 4 shepherd, 5 dog.. ( 
. Clock is to time as thermometer is to (?) 


l glass, 2 warm, 3bulb, 4 mercury, 5 temperature ( 
It is safest to judge a man’s character by his (?) 
1 voice, 2 clothes, 3 deeds, 4 wealth, 5 profile ( 
Gold is more costly than silver because it is (?) 
1 heavier, 2 scarcer, 3 yellower, 4 more malleable, 5 prettier ( 


. What number is wrong in this series? 1, 2, 4, 7, 11, 16, 28...... ( 


Which of the ten statements below explains this proverb? 
“Don’t cry over spilt milk.” ( 
Don’t believe everything you hear. 
Unhappy experiences teach us to be careful. 
It is foolish to worry about things we can’t help. 
It is better to be content with little than to gamble for more. 
Appearances are often deceptive. 
Desperate people cling to absurd hopes. 
It pays to attend to troubles before they get worse. 
One cannot have the same luck forever. 
A single sign is not convincing. 
10. It pays to do only one thing at a time. 


SINS Sue oe NO 


. Which statement above explains this proverb? 


“ All is not gold that glitters.” ( 


. Which statement explains this proverb? ‘ A stitch in time saves nine.”.... ( 
. Which statement explains this proverb? ‘‘ A burned child dreads the fire.’’. ( 
. Which statement explains this proverb? 


“A bird in hand is worth two in the bush.” ( 


. Which statement explains this proverb? 


“ It is a long road that has no turn.” ( 


. Which statement explains this proverb? 


““One swallow does not make a summer.” ( 


. Which statement explains this proverb? 


“ A drowning man will grasp at straws.” ( 


. One number is wrong in this series: 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 36, 64. 


What should it be? ( 
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30. One number is wrong in this series: 1, 5, 2, 6, 3, 7, 4, 8, 6, 9. 
What should it be? ( 
31. Among the five things mentioned after this question, which is most like these 
three? rose, daisy, violet....1 tree, 2seed, 3 peach, 4 bush, 5pansy.... ( 
32. Which is most like these three? pan, bowl, basket 
l fork, 2 pail, 3eat, 4food, 5 spoon ( 
33. Which is most like these three? ax, knife, shears 
lrazor, 2 hammer, 3hoe, 4rake, 5 fork ( 
34. Which is most like these three? tugboat, tractor, horse 
1 locomotive, 2 canoe, 3 caboose, 4 side car, 5 track ( 
35. Which is the opposite of pride? 
l sorrow, 2 humility, 3 misery, 4 conceit, 5 envy ( 
36. Which is the opposite of hope?.1 faith, 2 glory, 3 sorrow, 4 despair, 5 hate ( 
37. Which is the opposite of honor? 
l insult, 2 disgrace, 3 cowardice, 4 fear, 5 defeat ( 
38. Which is the opposite of if?..1 however, 2 unless, 3 also, 4 therefore, 5 and ( 
39. Congress is to United States as (?) is to city: 
l mayor, 2 council, 3 city attorney, 4 president, 5 citizens ( 
40. Beautiful is to appearance as sweet is to (?) 
1l taste, 2 beauty, 3 sour, 4 ugly, 5 nice ( 
41. Physics is to motion as (?) is to blood: 
1 temperature, 2 body, 3 veins, 4 physiology, 5 geography ( 
42. Sorrow is to misfortune as joy is to (?) 
1 grief, 2 happiness, 3 hatred, 4 success, 5 pride ( 
43. Violence is to anger as (?) is to love: i 
1 caressing, 2 hate, 3 temper, 4 hope, 5 pleasure ( 
44, A mother is always (?) than her daughter: 
1 wiser, 2homelier, 3 kinder, 4 older, 5 taller ( 
45. Which is most like love, fear, and sorrow? 
1 habit, 2 anger, 3 memory, 4 life, 5 thought ( 
46. Which is most like loyalty, bravery, and generosity? 
1 sympathy, 2 wealth, 3 wisdom, 4 strength, 5 health ( 
47. Think how the first three drawings below are alike and tell by number 


which one of the five others is most like the first three................005 ( 
Ae ao tie aane wits these CTA winga. ora uc oad cle aaeei ea Ae eure din E ( 


26 23 GS GB 9A 6 & Gs 


49. If I havea large box with 2 small boxes in it and 3 very small boxes in each of 


the 2 small boxes, how many boxes are there in all?.................05, ( 
50. If I have a large box with 3 small boxes in it and 5 very small boxes in each of 
the 3 small boxes, how many boxes are there in all?................00.. ( 


51. Safety is to accident as (?) is to disease: 
1 doctor, 2 hospital, 3 bandage, 4 sanitation, 5 pain ( 
52. Revolution is to evolution as explosion is to (?) 
1 plants, 2 world, 3 volcano, 4 crumbling, 5 war ( 
53. If a strip of cloth 48 inches long will shrink to 44 inches when washed, how 
many inches long will a 36-inch strip of the same cloth be after shrinking?. ( 
54. A hotel serves a mixture of 5 parts cream and 2 parts milk. How many pints 


55. If a wire 30 inches long is to be cut so that one piece is 4 as long as the other 
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S& If s boy is now one and one half times as old as his sister and in dive years will 
be one and one third times as old, how old is he MEOW eens ( 
S7. If the hands of the clock were reversed from their posh 
tion when it is 10:08 @ minutes past 10), each hand 
8 being put in the position of the other, the time by the 
clock would then be approximately (?) Tell in figures, 
Do not mank bo rawlings... N ( 
SS. Count each 4 in this series that is followed by an S next to 
it if that S does not have a è next after it, Tell how many 4's you count, , ( 
ASHOQLGSSSASSHSESSHSLGASTAS ASF WIAGSGLQIASTSA 
39, What is the third number that is skipped in this series? ( 
LISASOTSOLOLLL QUST ALS LOL TAS TOIT 1 QIDHALINGTINMIY LJIG A NWT 
SOAOL1L ASAE TAS LOST 52535450500 
60. How many cubes are there 


in the pile pictured at A?. . ( 
61, How many cubes are there 
in the pile pictured at B?. ( 


62. Count all the spaces lange 
and small, between the 
lines in the circle at C wìth- 
out making any marks in it, and tell how many there are. oes ( 

ÖS. What is the lesst number of links it would be necessary to cut open and join 


amaren OQ 0> oO OO OO 


to make one 


straight chain of these five pieoea? oo... css ccc cn se ansann nnna ana S S ( 
84. Whichof these i 

five forms l - 5 3 4 Fi 5 

would take the = 2 / 

most wire to ‘anne 

MORO oo. Sok E 45 Rs NOR Sis RRNA SEA TE © SARE T O AS San OO ( 
65. Which of the same five forms would take the least wire? . s nsssssrsssans ( 
66. Write the letter which follows the letter which comes next after E in the al- 

phabet. (Mako it like a printed oapital.) ona ana Naa NANANA l 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMN OPQRSTUVWIXYE 

67. If all the even-numbered letters in the alphabet were crossed out, the sixth 
letter left, not crossed out, would be what letter? Do not mark the alphabet, 

GS.. Write the letter which is the thind letter to the right of the letter which is 
makiway Datween L o0d Pook. cose cnc ens ANNEN he a SAAS ANI ASANTE t 


69. Suppose that the first and second letters of the alphabet were interchanged, 
also the third and fourth, the fifth and sixth, ete. Write the letter which 
would then be the sixteenth letter of the series... cc cnn ( 


70. Whst number is in the space which is in the 


rectangle and in the triangle but not in the ZIN ON 


aE E RAET A ene S ( 
71, What number is in the same geometrical NÀ 


p” 


figure or figures as the number 6? ©. 0... . 


( 
72. What letter in the word “ Washington” is N 
the same number in the word (counting fram y 
the beginning) as ìt is in the alphabet? .... “LS t 
73. Whst is the first letter in the word “ Evelyn” 

ae is Just ss fsr from the end of the alphabet ss it is from the end of the 

bass OR es eee TEE E E Tree Cee Ee TES ( 
T74. Find the two letters in the word “ water ™ which have just as many letters 


between them in the word as in the alphabet. Write the one of these letters 


that comes first in the alphabet... 0. ccc cc cna n ence cuucawane ( 
75. Find the letter which in this question appears a second time nearest the be- 
RADII. $5.5 555.5. 4'ss KEREA NS ONES SINR NN AA KA Wim Ok Rites CAN O ( 
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The Meaning of Intdligence Text Scores 


There are many problems which confront every one when 
first learning about the methods of testing intelligence. 
Prejudices against the whole idea are not unusual. On the 
other hand, some persons place undue faith in the mathemati- 


_ Cal exactitude of mental test scores. While the tests are 


still a long way short of perfection, they do nevertheless give 
considerable information about the mental ability of an indi- 
vidual as compared with other individuals of the same age 
and general environmental opportunity. The tests have, 
moreover, been demonstrated to be a good means of predict- 
ing the success or failure of students in courses of study and 
in certain vocational endeavors. You must always realize 
that before attempting to say what vocational or intellectual 
significance these sores have, the test makers obtain the 
test scores of thousands of persons for purposes of compari- 
son and to insure accuracy of interpretation. 

Dr. A. 3. Otis, 2 well-known authority on intelligence tests, 
distinguishes between brightness and mental ability as 
follows: “The term ‘mental ability; ” he says, “refers to 


that innate mental quality which increases with age, whereas 
f 


the term ‘brightness’ refers to that constant quality which 


_ determines the rate of growth of the mental ability of an 


individual and the degree of mental ability which he will 
eventually reach. Mental ability is measured by the individ- 
ual’s score in the test. His measure of brightness is obtained 
by comparing his score with that of others of his own age.” 

The above refers to children who have not reached mental 
maturity. That is, the average score of children of 8 years, 
9 years, 10 years, etc., increases up to the age of about 17 or 
18, beyond which the average scores of all ages are the same. 
When an individual has reached the age of 17 or 18, therefore, 
he is considered as having attained adulthood in mental 
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ability and the average score of all ages above 17 taken to- 
gether is considered to be the norm or standard for adults. 

Obviously, therefore, in the case of adults, age does not 
need to be taken into account in measuring brightness. 
That is, if we wish to measure the brightness of a child of a 
given age we must compare his score with the score that is 
normal for children of exactly his age, whereas to measure 
the brightness of an adult we have but to compare his score 
with that normal for adults and disregard the particular age 
of the adult in question so long as it is 17 or more. 

One of the most interesting aspects of mental-test results 
— even for one who questions their accuracy as a measure of 
so-called general intelligence — is the opportunity to compare 
one’s score with the norm or standard for adults. (It is 
assumed that the reader has reached the age of 17.) In the 
case of the present intelligence test the norm for adults 
happens to be just 50. Any adult who has attained a score 
in this test above 50 is, therefore, above normal — the higher 
the score above 50 the greater the brightness — and any adult 
whose score falls below 50 is not as bright as normal. 

It should be explained that by normal mental ability of 
adults is meant the ability that is exceeded by 50 per cent 
of adults. It follows, therefore, that only one half of our 
adult population is considered as above normal in this sense 
and the other half is considered as below normal. For prac- 
tical purposes we may assume that all those whose scores fall 
within the middle 50 per cent or 60 per cent are normal and 
that only the lower 25 per cent or 20 per cent may be prop- 
erly characterized as below normal. 

One of the best and most easily understood measures of 
brightness is the Percentile Rank. As applied to adults, 
this refers to the rank an individual would have among 100 
adults chosen from the general population at random and 
arranged in order of brightness (i.e., in order of the score 
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made in the test); that is, if the ability of any individual 
exceeded that of 75 of the individuals in 100, he would be 
said to have a percentile rank of 75. If he exceeded only 50 
per cent, he would be said to have a percentile rank of 50 
(being just normal), ete. 

The percentile ranks corresponding to the various total 
scores in the Intelligence Test are as shown in Table 1 (page 
102). By finding your score in this table, therefore, and not- 
ing the corresponding percentile rank, you will know how 
you rank among the general adult population. 

It should be explained, perhaps, that these percentile ranks 
are not to be considered as entirely accurate, since the whole 
population has never been tested. The largest group which 
has been tested was the drafted men in our army in the 
World War. Since, however, certain classes of men were 
exempted or excused from army service, this was perhaps 
not an absolutely fair sample of our entire population. 
Hence, though we may estimate the percentile rank of an 
individual among the population as a whole, we cannot know 
it with perfect exactness. 

Table 1 gives also for each score the percentile rank among 
college students of an individual making that score. Note 
that these percentile ranks are lower than the corresponding 
percentile ranks for the general population. This merely 
means that college students as a class are much brighter 
than the general population, so that an individual who ex- 
ceeds 75 per cent of unselected adults, for example, exceeds 
only 55 per cent of college students in brightness. 

If the reader has not reached the age of 17, some allowance 
must be made for that fact before comparing his score with 
the scores given in Table 1. This may be done by adding a 
number of points to the score obtained in the test. Thus, if 
the reader is 14 years 0 months or 14 years 1 month of age, 
he should add 11 points to his score to raise it to the basis of 
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TABLE 1 


SHOWING THE PERCENTILE Ranks (1) AMONG UNSELECTED ADULTS AND (2) 
AMONG COLLEGE STUDENTS CORRESPONDING TO VARIOUS SCORES IN THE 
Menta Asiuity Test 


PR on R. z DE R. 
rae ORE OLLEGE 
lacie ADULTS SA SANTE e STUDENTS 

90 100 100 

89 100 99 59 52 
88 100 99 58 49 
87 100 99 57 46 
86 99 98 56 43 
85 99 98 55 41 
84 99 98 54 38 
83 99 97 53 36 
82 99 96 52 34 
81 98 95 51 31 
80 98 94 50 28 
79 97 93 49 25 
78 97 92 48 22 
17 96 91 AT 20 
76 96 90 46 18 
75 95 89 45 16 
74 95 87 44 14 
73 94 86 43 12 
72 94 85 42 11 
val 93 83 41 9 
70 92 81 40 8 
69 91 79 39 7 
68 90 giri 38 6 
67 88 75 37 5 
66 86 73 36 4 
65 84 71 35 4 
64 83 68 34 8 
63 81 65 33 S 
62 79 62 82 e 
6l 17 59 31 2 
60 75 55 30 1 
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an adult. If he is 14 years 2 months or 14 years 3 months 

of age, he should add 10 points to his score, etc., in accord- 

ance with the following schedule : 
From 14-0 to 14-1 add 11 points, from 15-3 to 15-5 add 5 points, 
from 14-2 to 14-3 add 10 points, from 15-6 to 15-8 add 4 points, 
from 14-4 to 14-5 add 9 points, from 15-9 to 15-11 add 3 points, 
from 14-6 to 14-8 add 8 points, from 16—0 to 16-5 add 2 points, 
from 14-9 to 14-11 add 7 points, from 16—6 to 16—11 add 1 point. 
from 15—0 to 15-2 add 6 points, 


You must realize, of course, that the problem of the signifi- 
cance of intelligence test scores is complicated by the fact 
that the amount of mental ability with which an individual 
is endowed is far from being the sole determinant of his later 
achievement. There are many other factors which qualify the 
effectiveness of a mind. All the complex influences of temper- 
ament, motives, aspirations, and such matters, which we are 
wont to sum up under the name of personality, come into play 
to help in determining what any individual may become or 
what he may achieve. Yet though there is much leeway in 
matters of how much a mind will achieve, still the position 
of a person along the scale of human intelligence remains 
throughout life practically the same. Whereas the effective- 
ness of a given amount of mentality (as measured by success 
in school or in later life) is subject to various influences, the 
true brightness of an individual cannot be greatly increased, 
just as the child of short parents cannot be deliberately made 
to grow tall. His growth may be stunted by lack of proper 
nourishment, but its possible limit is fixed by his inheritance. 

We are endowed with a certain amount of brightness or 
intelligence. We can use it to the full and achieve what we 
desire, or we can use it to the least and achieve nothing. Our 
intelligence would still be the same in amount. Students 
of mental life are well aware that the will to succeed is a 
powerful force for success, and that sometimes persons of less 
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intelligence with unusually strong determination can, in the 
course of time, outstrip lazy individuals of far greater bright- 
ness. When, however, both superior brightness and deter- 
mination occur in the same person, the chances of success are 
obviously very great. 

Tentative vocational suggestions which are to be considered 
on the basis of your scores in this test are the following: If 
your score is somewhat less than what you should earn for 
your age (considering all adults as 17 years old in computa- 
tion), you should think about the advisability of entering a 
line of work requiring other abilities than those involved in a 
profession such as law, medicine, teaching, or engineering. 
Likewise, if seriously backward, you might hesitate about 
entering college at all, preferring to consider your possibilities 
in some trade or mechanical calling. In no case, however, 
should you use the result of this test alone as a means for making 
any far-flung vocational determination. Use other measures 
as well, such as school grades, your own feeling of possible 
success in a profession, and other and more thorough intelli- 
gence ? and aptitude tests. Your score on this test is merely 
one bit of testimony of a fairly exact sort regarding your 
ability to master subjects involving abstract thought, such 
as you would have to master in order to obtain the knowledge 
necessary for a professional career. It is not an exact meas- 
ure of your ability to learn everything, and should not be 
considered more than suggestive. On the other hand, it 
would be unwise wholly to ignore the result. 


1 Books are now available telling in detail about opportunities in the 
various vocations. Students with definite vocational ambitions or those 
considering such a choice would do well to familiarize themselves with some 
of these books. The titles of the best books on the various vocations may 
be obtained from any librarian or from the Vocational Bureau, 5 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

? It is often possible to take other intelligence tests, but you must be care- 
ful to obtain the services of psychologists connected with universities or 
other reputable scientific institutions, or graduates of special training courses 
given at such places. 
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YOUR OWN OPPORTUNITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Students at school or college rarely appreciate fully the 
opportunity for self-improvement and development, and for 
the enjoyment of the world’s treasures in science and art, 
which they have. You will appreciate this more fully if you 
compare your own advantages with those of others of your 
age who are working in shops or factories. With so much of 
opportunity, there comes, to those sensitive enough to appre- 
ciate it, a great responsibility. You must do a day’s work in 
return for the work of others who are making your shoes, till- 
ing the soil and planting the seed for your food, and building 
houses and roads for your convenience. The least you can 
do in return for your advantages is to make the most of them. 

But you must not let school marks alone inform you of 
whether you are “doing your bit” as a student. For it may 
save you much misunderstanding if you are aware of the 
greater competition you meet as you climb the educational 
ladder from the kindergarten to the university. Many stu- 
dents who generally made “A” in elementary school, find 
that they make a “B” average in high school and a “C” 
average in college. This does not mean that they are becom- 
ing lazier, or more stupid. It means simply that they are 
being compared with a group composed constantly of more 
and more intelligent and more earnest students, for the duller 
and less ambitious ones have dropped out of school along 
the way. It is unfortunate that parents are not aware of this 
fact of how competition for grades increases as the student 
goes up the educational ladder, for they very often expect 
more of their children in high school and college than the 
capacity of the children warrants. 

This fact of greater competition applies also to prominence 
in school affairs. Students who were very important persons 
in a small high school find themselves almost insignificant at 
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college. They fail to make fraternities, teams, and clubs in 
which they used to be leaders at home. ‘This is a severe blow 
to the pride of many freshmen at college. The only reassur- 
ance that can be given is that if they are interested in their 
work, friendly toward others and willing to help them, and 
“play the game” of being students, they will acquire greater 
popularity later on, and may be elected to some of the organ- 
izations they desire to join, before the end of their sophomore 
or junior year. They will slowly find their social level. By 
being sarcastic, resentful, or seclusive, they gain nothing 
except loneliness and sorrow. 

Whatever happens, whether you do well or poorly in 
courses or in social ambitions, keep your eye on what you 
have to do. Avoid chiming in with others who are finding 
excuses for failure; it is a waste of time. Get to work after 
an illness, or some other interruption of your work, if you 
need to overcome a handicap which comes as a result of it, 
avoiding any continued use of it as an excuse to yourself for 
failure to be fully prepared in your studies. Get the habit of 
forcing yourself to accomplishment, and seek to avoid that 
half-resentful attitude toward instructors as though they, 
and not your laziness or incapacity, were the cause of your 
difficulties. Most teachers enter your life as friends to help 
you in the work of the course, and your attitude toward them 
should be friendly and appreciative, not fearful or toadying. 
Form your own opinions of your instructors. Do not accept 
the opinions of other students, for they may be very inaccu- 
rate. For your own sake, do your best. There is nothing 
to be proud of in just passing a course when by a little harder 
application you could have done well. 

If a student is taking work in music or art at home in addi- 
tion to what he is having in the regular high school or college 
course, and if he is really overworked and worried, then the 
student should not hesitate either to reduce his course at 
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School or else to drop the outside study. If your art or music 
is more important for your future welfare than what you are 
taking in high school or college, if upon the advice of special- 
ists in the field you are planning to make one of them your 
life work, then you ought to readjust your school program in 
order to give ample time to the outside interests, and so to 
avoid over-taxing your powers by trying to do too much. 
While it is desirable to do so, it is not necessary for you to 
graduate from college, if you plan to make music or art your 
life work. You had better either discontinue your formal 
education at school or else plan to complete it in a longer 
period of time, in order not to interfere with the more impor- 
tant work you have before you in preparing for your chosen 
profession. 

Above all, do not hesitate to change your course or even 
your college when you have failed and find that you are not 
interested in the work. Plan your course with a view to what 
you can achieve, whether or not you graduate with a certain 
class of which your best friends are members. Lastly, real- 
ize that sometimes failure is a helpful experience, a means of 
recognizing the error or impracticability of your attitudes 
toward study. This realization may, indeed, be more profit- 
able to you in the long run than what you get from many high 
school or college courses. 


THE THINGS YOU WISH TO ACCOMPLISH 


Persons vary greatly in the type of ambitions that direct 
their lives. We are so filled with our own desires and hopes 
that often those who have very different ambitions seem to 
be curiosities to us. The boy filled with ambition to be a 
great athlete cannot understand the hard student; he calls 
him a “greasy grind.” The serious-minded student is unable 
to comprehend the attitude of the easy-going, light-hearted 
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boys whom he calls “stuck-up, empty-headed frat men” oF 
“rah-rah boys.” Both types are, indeed, foreigners to each 
other. The misfortune is that there is an undercurrent of 
resentment and contempt, rather than a simple recognition 
of difference in point of view regarding the meaning of school 
or college life. It is much easier to deride and hate persons 
who are different from us than to appreciate them. Spare 
no effort to become what you will, but above all try to be 
tolerant of the other fellow. 

It may be hard to find out just what does appeal to you in 
life, just what your true ambitions are. One way to approach 
this problem is by keeping a diary of your desires and ambi- 
tions for the purpose of noting those you find most frequently 
in your mind. Ask yourself from time to time what you 
wish to achieve by the time you finish college; what you 
wish to have made of yourself ten years later; twenty years 
later. The vision of yourself which you thus gain is whole- 
some and healthful, a source of joy and hope, and does not 
have the wasteful features of mere daydreaming. If you 
have found what you think are your life ambitions, then stay 
with your intentions if they are really fundamental in your 
outlook upon life, no matter how great the difficulties.! 

If you are able to determine what you seek to become in 
later life, then note the relationship of what you are doing 
to these ambitions and organize them as a general motive to 
keep you at work, so that when you are lazy or in a mood of 
indifference, you can call upon these ambitions to keep you 
at work and can think of them and be made eager to try to 
overcome all the difficulties in your way. 


1 The cost of higher education today makes it necessary for many who 
enter a profession to go into debt before they graduate — several thousand 
dollars in some cases. While it is preferable to avoid borrowing, still the 
mere necessity of going into debt should not deter any one from entering upon 
the training necessary for a professional career in which competent advisers 
tell him he has the capacity to succeed. 
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There are many other motives in the life of the average 
student which make him want to work. Some study to 
improve themselves, because they have known and admired 
persons of culture. Others have no special interest in their 
studies, but want to succeed because they know their parents 
or teachers will be pleased, or because they are aware of the 
competition for grades and are sensitive to the opinions of 
fellow students, or because they wish to meet the eligibility 
regulations for competitive athletics. Others, who have 
more serious ambitions, desire to add something constructive 
to human life, to make the world a better place to live in. 
The best students want to learn because they believe that 
what they learn will be a help to themselves in after life 
and hope that it may be of use to the world. This feeling 
should be the chief element in your school life; if it is not, 
you should strive to make it so. 

In assuming an attitude toward study, however, you should 
never overlook the fact that you are making a reputation for 
yourself in school and college which will be important to you 
in later life. The opinion of classmates and teachers may 
weigh heavily in determining the rapidity of your success in 
life. This fact, while not as idealistic a motive as some 
others, is a very significant one, and one which you should 
thoroughly appreciate. 


A BROAD OUTLOOK UPON LIFE 


You will be a better student if you look beyond examina- 
tions, courses, instructors, and other temporary factors in 
your life, to your own future as an educated person. Realize 
above all the need for patience in adjusting yourself to the 
conditions of life as you meet them. You will not be a stu- 
dent always. Sometime (and looking back in later years the 
time will seem very short) you will be doing independent 
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work in your own chosen profession, and you yourself will be 
influencing and directing the lives of others. You must be 
patient with the difficulties and hindrances, the suppression 
of your own impulses and desires, the occasional seeming 
indifference of teachers and others who control your life, the 
need for silence and forbearance when you feel you are 
unjustly dealt with, and many other petty annoyances; try 
always to look beyond them to the time when you will be 
the master of your own destiny. 

In so far as possible, plan your future life. Think about 
what you want to become from the standpoint of a career, 
or what you want to make of yourself in an educational way. 
Do not be discouraged at the slow course that your life takes. 
If you are trying to improve your habits of work, to build 
ideals for yourself, do not be disappointed at any failure 
during a short period of effort. 

The advice of William James in this connection is good to 
take to heart. He wrote:! “Let no youth have any anxiety 
about the upshot of his education, whatever the line of it may 
be. If he keep faithfully busy each hour of the working day, 
he may safely leave the final result to itself. He can with 
perfect certainty count on waking up some fine morning, to 
find himself one of the competent ones of his generation, in 
whatever pursuit he may have singled out. Silently, be- 
tween all the details of his business, the power of judging in 
all that class of matter will have built itself up within him as 
a possession that will never pass away. Young people should 
know this truth in advance. The ignorance of it has prob- 
ably engendered more discouragement and faint-heartedness 
in youths embarking on arduous careers than all other causes 
put together.” 

Try not to overburden yourself with things impossible of 


1 James, William. Psychology: Advanced Course, Vol. 1, page 127. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York; 1890. 
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“achievement. Talk over your problems with older persons 
whom you admire and who you feel are genuine. Be careful 
to avoid the state of mind when you cannot see beyond the 
immediate moment and its difficulties, when examinations, 
grades, and some one’s opinion count more than your life 
and ideals. Do not allow yourself to be discouraged by the 
ignorant criticism and prejudice of others. If you have 
convinced yourself that you have the intelligence or the 
mechanical ability needed to learn a certain profession or 
trade, and have the will to succeed deep in your heart, you 
need not worry about success. 
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* Count 1:50 or 1: 52 as correct, also. 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF AMBITIONS AND IDEALS 


SOURCES OF ENJOYMENT 


THERE are many influences which encourage ambition and 
ideals in every one. Teachers, parents, friends, persons of 
distinction, and books are the most usual ones. If you are 
depressed ! or worried, make a visit or write a long letter to 
some one who has the effect of elating or encouraging you or 
of making you ambitious. If this is not possible or effective 
for you, then read some poetry, a novel, a biography, or some 
other book that has this influence. Likewise, learn to recog- 
nize the persons, books, and occupations which depress you, 
and avoid them. 

One of the keenest joys in life is the enjoyment of beauty, 
whether it be the love of nature and appreciation of the moods 
which natural beauty evokes, or the enjoyment of music, art, 
and literature. No true student should neglect to cultivate 
this type of appreciation. To be sure, all persons do not 
equally appreciate all forms of beauty. Some prefer music 
to art, others pursue literature or science, but every one has 
some one source of esthetic enjoyment to which he can turn 
in order to banish care and be happy. The love of nature is 
the most universal mood. Students should see to it that at 
least once a week they get out of doors, if only for a short 
time, just to enjoy the beauty of landscape and natural ob- 
jects. Find the exquisite joy in natural beauty, in the 
autumn landscape, wild flowers, waterfalls, sunsets, the play 
of shadows upon mountains, of moonlight upon moving 
waters, in all the many forms of natural beauty. Likewise, 
an appreciation of art and music are valuable possessions 
which you should make yours. Try out all the forms of 


1 See sections on Good Health and Worry (pages 6-23). 
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beauty — art, nature, music, literature — and strive to find 

“at least one which is meaningful to you. Then make an 
effort to keep this interest alive, for to sustain your joy in 
these things is to remain young.! 

Books are the most convenient sources of enjoyment. 
They are always at hand awaiting your convenience. Every 
student has a favorite book to which he turns again and again 
for help and for enjoyment. Sometimes young people get 
the idea that good literature cannot be interesting, or that it 
is unmanly to prefer good books to popular but trashy ones. 
This unfortunate feeling is usually a legacy from poor English 
teaching. Try to get it out of your mind at once. Whole- 
some, well-written books contain as much potentiality for 
joy as any of the commonplace “‘best seller” variety. There 
is, moreover, much more substance and reality to them, more 
satisfaction when you think back over them. The following 
suggestive titles, taken at random, have been found by high 
school and college students to be useful destroyers of the 
“blues” and real means of reviving ambitions. For other 
titles, consult a good book list or ask any well-read person. 
The best method to use is to find your own “elaters” by 
browsing through the library. Try a few of the following : 


Bancs, Jonn Kenpricx. ‘My Silent Servants.” The Bookman, Vol. 52 
(1915), pages 306-310. 

Barriz, James M. Courage. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York; 1922. 

Bennett, ARNOLD. How to Live on 24 Hours a Day. George H. Doran 
Company, New York; 1910. 

Benson, Artuur C. From a College Window. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York; 1906. 


1 Darwin, in his brief autobiography, gives a warning that all students 
should heed: “If I had to live my life again, I would have made a rule to 
read some poetry and listen to some music at least once every week; for 
perhaps that part of my brain now atrophied would have been kept alive 
through use. The José of these tastes is a loss of happiness, and may possibly 
be injurious to the intellect, and more probably to the moral character by 
enfeebling the emotional part of our nature.” 
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Brste. For instance, Book of Proverbs or Matthew. 

Bracke, J. S. Self-Culture. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York: 
1908. 

Briccs, Le Baron R. School, College, and Character. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston; 1914. 

Brown, H. D. Talks to Freshman Girls. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston; 1914. 

Carrot, Lewis. “Feeding the Mind.” Harper’s Magazine, Vol. 112 
(1906), pages 937-939. Reprinted in The Golden Book Magazine, 
Vol. 3 (1926), page 549. 

Eusot, CuarLes W. The Durable Satisfactions of Life. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York; 1910. 


Emerson, Rares Warno. Friendship; Love; Self-Reliance; etc. 


Grayson, Davin. Adventures in Contentment. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, New York; 1922. 


Harrison, Freperic. The Choice of Books. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 


Hype, Wimu1am De Wirt. The College Man and the College Woman. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston; 1906. 


James, Witu1aM. The Energies of Men. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. 


— On Habit. Henry Holt & Co., New York; 1914. 


—— Talks to Students on Some of Life's Ideals. Henry Holt & Co., New 
York; 1913. 


JORDAN, Davin Starr. Life's Enthusiasms. American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, 25 Beacon Street, Boston; 1906. 


Locxwoop, F. C. The Freshman and His College. D. C. Heath & Co., 
New York; 1913. 


Maswr, H. W. Essays on Books and Culture. Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York; 1896. 


Marpen, O. S. Pushing to the Front, etc. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York; 1911. 


Paumer, G. H. Self-Cultivation in English. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston; 1909. 


SMILES, SAMUEL. Self-Help. American Book Company, New York; 1904. 
THOREAU, Henry. Walden and other works. 


Van Dyre, Henry. Counsel upon the Reading of Books. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston; 1909. 

Woopperry, G. E. Appreciation of Literature. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, New York; 1911. 
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” The Novel and the Short Story 


Make it your business to find several novelists or short- 
story } writers whose books you can enjoy. The following 
are a few suggested authors whose works cover a wide range 
of interests: Aldrich, Austen, Barrie, Canfield, Churchill, 
Connor, Conrad, Cooper, Richard Harding Davis, Dickens, 
Doyle, Eliot, Ford, Galsworthy, Hardy, Harte, Hawthorne, 
O. Henry, Hewlett, Howells, Hudson, Hugo, Kipling, Loti, 
McCarty, McFee, De Maupassant, S. Weir Mitchell, Page, 
Scott, F. Hopkinson Smith, Stevenson, Tarkington, Tolstoi, 
Mark Twain, Verne, Walpole, and Wells. 


Poetry ? 


You should have several poets to whom you like to turn. 
The love of poetry is as essential for many students as is the 
liking for music for others. If you know no poets whom you 
enjoy, try the works of the following list of writers and culti- 
vate some of them: Aiken, Burns, Byron, Carman, Cowper, 
John Davidson, Davies, Field, Frost, Goldsmith, Gray, 
Hagedorn, Hovey, Keats, Kilmer, Kipling, Lanier, Long- 
fellow, James Russell Lowell, Amy Lowell, Masefield, Mas- 
ters, Moody, Noyes, O’Sheel, Poe, Riley, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, Rossetti, Sandburg, Santayana, Seeger, Shelley, 
Sill, Sterling, Tagore, Tennyson, Untermeyer, and Words- 
worth. 

1A new monthly, The Golden Book Magazine, contains in each issue an 
excellent selection of many good short stories chosen from the world’s best 
literature of all time. There are many collections of short stories which can 
be found in the index of any library. Some of the compilers of these are: 
Ashmun, M.E.; Esenwein, J. B.; Heydrich, B. A.; Matthews, B.; Mikels, 
R. M.; Moulton, L. B.; O’Brien, E. J.; Thomas, C.S.; and Walker, H. 

2 The reader is referred to the various anthologies of poetry: Braithwaite, 
W. S., Anthology of Magazine Verse, published yearly from 1913; Stedman, 
E. C., An American Anthology, 1787-1900, published by Houghton Mifflin 


Company, Boston, 1900. See also the collections by Farrar, Rittenhouse, 
Untermeyer, Wilkinson, and others. 
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Drama 


The one-act play which can be read in half an hour, or the 
longer dramatic works which may take an evening, are 
treasure chests of enjoyment.!. A few names of dramatists 
whom students enjoy are: Barker, Barrie, Belasco, Brig- 
house, Drinkwater, Dunsany, Fitch, Galsworthy, Goodman, 
Gregory, Hauptmann, Mackaye, Middleton, Molière, Moody, 
Pinero, Rostand, Shakespeare, Shaw, Sheldon, Synge, Tark- 
ington, Tchekoff, Thomas, Wilde, and Yeats. 


Biography 


Many find biographies very helpful. A brief list contain- 
ing a variety of good ones is the following: Henry Adams, 
Bok, Cobden, Darwin, Franklin, O. Henry, Huxley, Joan of 
Arc, Jordan, Helen Keller, Lincoln, Page, Alice Freeman 
Palmer, Pasteur, Pupin, Riis, Stevenson, Mark Twain, and 
Booker T. Washington. 


Essays and Letters 


Students who enjoy essays or letters may find interesting 
reading in the works of: Brooks, Burroughs, Crothers, Dar- 
win, Emerson, Fabre, Galsworthy, Holmes, W. H. Hudson, 
Huxley, Irving, Lamb, Leacock, Lincoln, James Russell 
Lowell, Morris, Muir, Pater, Repplier, Ruskin, Stevenson, 
Thoreau, Mark Twain, Van Dyke, and Warner. 


A Few Good Books on How to Study 


Apams, Jonn. Making the Most of One’s Mind. George H. Doran Com- 
pany, New York; 1915. 


Dearsorn, G. V. N. How to Learn Easily. Little, Brown & Co., Boston; 
1916. 


1 Collections of plays have been edited by Baker, G. P.; Cohen, H. L.; 
Mayorger, M. G.; Moses, M. J.; Quinn, A. H.; Shay, F.; and others. 
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Kirson, H. D. How to Use Your Mind. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phil- 
adelphia; 1921. 


Lyman, R.L. The Mind at Work. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago; 1924. 


Sanpwick, R. L. How to Study and What to Study. D. C. Heath & Co., 
New York; 1915. 


Sewarp, S. S., Jr. Note-taking. Allyn & Bacon, Boston; 1910. 


Warr, G. M. How to Study. Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Illinois; 1916. 


Some Books on Physical and Mental Hygiene 


Cooks, Lovis J. Manual of Personal Hygiene. H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York; 1911. 


Fisner, Irvine, and Fisk, E. L. How to Live. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, New York; 1915. 

GALBRAITH, A..M. Personal Hygiene and Physical Training for Women. 
W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia; 1916. 

Guuicx, L. M. Mind and Work. Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, 
New York; 1909. ~ 

— The Efficient Life. Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, New 
York; 1906. 

Hart, Bernarv. Psychology of Insanity. Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge, England; 1912. 

Hurcuinson, Woops. A Handbook of Health. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston; 1911. 

Ler, R. I. Health and Disease. Little, Brown & Co., Boston; 1917. 

Moore, Harry H. Keeping in Condition. The Macmillan Company, 
New York; 1919. 

Pye, W. P., and Others. A Manual of Personal Hygiene. W.B. Saunders 
Company, Philadelphia; 1917. 

Terman, L. M. The Teachers Health. Houghton Miffin Company, 
Boston; 1913. 

Woopwortn, R.S. The Care of the Body. The Macmillan Company, New 
York; 1912. 


Some Interesting Books on Special Subjects 


Appams, Jane. Twenty Years at Hull House. The Macmillan Company, 
New York; 1910. 

Burrovucus, Joun. Wake Robin. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston; 
1899. 
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Cazsot, Ricnarp C. What Men Live By. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston; 1914. 

CARLYLE, THomas. The French Revolution. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York; 1901. 

Fasre, JEAN Henri. The Life of the Fly. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York; 

1913. 

The Life of the Spider. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York; 1912. 

Fiske, Joun. The Critical Period of American History. Houghton Mifin 
Company, Boston; 1901. 

GIBBONS, HERBERT A. Introduction to World Politics. The Century 
Company, New York; 1922. 

Kine, Henry C. Rational Living. The Macmillan Company, New. York; 
1905. 

Murr, Joun. Mountains of California. The Century Company, New 
York; 1911. 

Parkman, Francis. The Oregon Trail. Little, Brown & Co., Boston; 
1922. 

PATRI, ANGELO. A Schoolmaster of the Great City. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York; 1917. 

Rosson, James H. The Mind in the Making. Harper & Brothers, New 
York; 1921. 

Tuomson, J. ARTHUR, Outline of Science. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York; 1922. 

Van Loon, Henprik W. Story of Mankind. Boni & Liveright, New York; 
1921. 

We tts, H. G. Outline of History. The Macmillan Company, New York; 
1920. 


You will surely find among these titles a few which appeal 
to you. Do not allow these interests to drop, but follow 
them up by reading other books along the same lines. Your 
librarian or teacher will help you. 


# INDEX 


References set in boldface type indicate pages on which the main discus- 
sion of the topic in question is to be found. 


Abdominal muscles, exercise of, 8 

Ambitions, 18, 30, 36, 73, 93 f., 105, 
108 

Appearance, 13, 15, 17 

Art, 106, 112, 113 

Art gallery, 8 

Aspiration, 73, 101 

Athletes, 23, 24, 109 

Athletics, 3, 23 

Attention. See Concentration 

Attitudes toward work, 73 f. 

Awkwardness, 15 


Bashfulness, 13 

Bibliographies, for students, 113- 
118 

Biography, 116 

Book review, 61 

Boredom, 26 

Brightness, 99 f. 


Cathartic, 7, 8 

Career, 17, 18, 20, 21, 78, 103, 104, 
106, 108, 109, 110 

Clothing, when studying, 6 

Competition, increase in high school 
and college, 105 

Concentration, 2, 14, 28f., 34, 39, 
62 

Contents, use of table of, 75, 87 

Courses, attitudes when beginning, 
74; changing of, 73; considera- 
tions concerning, 106, 109 

Cramming, 43, 75, 86, 87, 88 

Culture, 76, 77 


Darwin, Charles, 47, 113. 
Daydreaming, 16 f., 20 f., 30, 45, 108 
Dearborn, George V. N., 7 
Decisions, learning to make, 34-35 


Depression, 7, 17, 112 
Diet, 10 f. 

Digestion, 10 f. 
Distractions, 28 f., 34 


Drama, 116 
Dramatics, 3, 23 
Drowsiness. See Sleepiness 


Eating, habits of, 10 f. 

Economics, 46 

Educational values, 2 

Effort, 34, 35 

Energy, 7, 24, 29 

Engineering, 103 

Enjoyment of beauty, 112 

Examinations, 33, 72, 74, 83, 84 f., 
86, 111; essay-type, 88; new- 
type, 89 f.; study for, 86 

Exercise, 8 

Extra-curricular activities, 3 

Eyes, care of, 12 


Failure, 73, 107, 109 
Fatigue, 23 f., 28, 29 
Faults, 1, 3 

Fernald, Grace, 38 
Filing, of notes, 77, 83 
Fordyce, Charles, 63 
Foreign languages, 26, 41 
Forgetting, 42, 43 
Friendship, 16 


Grades, 33, 74, 92, 104, 105, 111 


Happiness, 16, 34 
Headaches, 12, 15, 24, 28 
Health, 6 

History, 41 

Hobbies, 8, 17, 23 
Homesickness, 14 

Hygiene, general bodily, 12 f. 
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Ideals, 22, 36, 93 f. 

Imitation, 44; of work habits of 
others, 73 

Index of book, use in reviewing, 87 

Indigestion, 28 

Insanity, 20 

Intelligence, 93 f., 110 

Intelligence test scores, 60, 93; 
and vocational guidance, 103, 104 

Interest, 18, 32, 72, 73, 77 


James, William, 17, 19, 24, 34, 110 
Joy, 19, 113 


Law, 103 

Learning process, 2, 26, 27, 28, 75, 
84, 87, 104 

Leland, Charles G., 37 

Librarian, 82, 83 

Library work, 69 

Lisping, 13 

Literature, 23, 112, 113 


Mannerisms, 16 

Mathematics, 41 

Medicine, 103 

Memory, 2, 37 f., 44, 45, 46, 47, 72, 
78, 84, 87. See also Review, 
Recitation, Forgetting 

Memory-training systems, 38 f. 

Mental ability, 99 f. 

Mental tests, 93 f. 

Mind-wandering. 
tion 

Moods, 7 f., 25 

Music, 8, 31, 106, 112, 113 


See Concentra- 


Nature, love of, 112 

Nervous breakdowns, 9, 15, 16, 23 

Nervousness, 14f., 75; avoidance 
of, 14 f. 

Notebook, 72 f.; list of questions in, 
74; pocket, 45 

Note taking, 27, 42, T7 f. 

Novels, 31, 47, 48, 60, 66, 115 


Index 


Originality, 43 f. 
Otis, Arthur S., iv, 99 
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Outline, 40 


Paper, glazed, 5 

Parents, 32, 35, 105, 112 

Percentile rank, 100 

Personality, 76, 101 

Personal hygiene, daily, 10, 12 

“Plateau,” 26, 27 

Play, 8 

Poetry, enjoyment of, 113, 115; 
memorizing, 40 

Politics, 46 

Posture, sitting, 13; 
standing, 12, 36 

Prayer, 8, 11 

Prejudice, 46, 107, 111 

Public speaking, 13, 14, 42 


walking and 


Reading, 47 f.; importance of rate 
in, 47 f. ; joy of, 47 f.; lists of books 
by persons of eminence, 76; oral, 
65 f.; skimming, 64, 65, 67; ten 
methods of improvement of, 62 f. 

Recitation, 29, 41, 42, 67, 72 

Recreation, 8, 11 f., 70 

Reference books, list of, 82, 83 

Religion, 46 

Rest, after meals, 31 

Restlessness, 15 

Review, 14, 27, 37, 42, 72, 78, 86, 87, 

Routine, before examinations, 88 


Schedule, 69 f. 

Science, 23 

Second wind, mental, 24 

Self, 17 

Self-analysis, 1, 16, 73, 93. See also 
Self-testing,  Self-consciousness, 
etc. 

Self-consciousness, 15 

Self-criticism, in reciting, 72 

Self-dependence, 32 f., 110-111 

Self-development, 104 
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Self-esteem, 13 

Self-improvement, 2, 104, 109 

Self-knowledge, 93 

Self-punishment, 31, 32 

Self-respect, 22 

Self-testing, appreciation of beauty, 
112, 113; feeling of well-being, 6; 
friends and amusements, 22; in- 
telligence, 93 f.; amount learned 
from reading chapter, 67; read- 
ing, 48f.; subject matter while 
reviewing, 87; true ambitions, 
107, 108; vocabulary, 84f.; 
weight, measure of health, 10 

Sensitiveness, 18, 19 

Sex, 21 f. 

Shame, 92 

Short story, 115 

Sleep, 9, 11 f., 24 

Sleepiness, 25 

Sleeplessness, 
coming, 11 

Social success in college, 105 

Southard, E. E., 11 

Stammering, 13 

Stanford Vocabulary Test, 84 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, 47 

Stomach aches, 15 

Study, best time of day for, 23, 24; 
comfort during, 6; conveniences 
for, 4f.; lighting for, 5; motives 
for, 108; preparation for, 69; 
table for, 6; when and where to, 
69 f. 

Stuttering, 13 


methods of over- 
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Subjects, difficult, special attention 


to, 72, 73; attitude to assume 
toward new, 73 f. 

Success, 101, 109; concentrating 
on, 19 


Supersensitiveness, 16 
Superstition, 46 
Supplementary reading, 65, 75 


Talent, 17; discovery of own, 1 

Teachers, 32, 33, 35, 72, 77, 82, 83, 
87, 90, 92, 106, 109, 112 

Teaching, 103 

Tenseness, 14 f., 75 

Terman, Lewis M., iv, 84, 86 

Theater, 8 

Themes, 45 

Thinking, 43 f., 77 

Tolerance, 107 

True-false questions, 89, 91 

Typewriter, table for, 6 

Typewriting, 26 


Unfriendliness, 16 


Ventilation, of study room, 6 
Vocabulary, 32, 60, 83 f. 
Vocational guidance, 103, 104 
Voice, speaking, 13 


Will power, 34 f. 

Will to learn, 4 

Wood, Ben D., 86 

Woodworth, Robert S., 35, 36 
Work, routine of, 9 

Worry, 5, 15 f., 16, 24, 35, 75, 92 
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